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THE COVER 


Appropriate to the centennial year is a skyline picture of MADISON, the 
State’s capital city. Viewed from across Monona Bay, the capitol domi- 
nates the downtown section, in a beautifully landscaped park of 13.4 
acres. (The park formerly contained 14.3 acres, but the area was 
reduced by street extensions, according to the State Chief Engineer.) 
On a clear night, thousands of city lights at one with the stars, reflected 
in the Bay, produce a jewel-like scene of great splendor. The Four Lakes 
country is a magnificent and unique setting for a capital city. 
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Chats with the Editor 


twenty-two years ago the striking bust of one of Wis- 
consin’s most noted sons which is pictured on the opposite 
page and which is now on display in the Society's building on 
indefinite loan from Philip F. La Follette. It was sculptured in Paris 
ae in 1926 by Jo Davidson as one of two studies 
Bast of the artist made before undertaking the full-length 
statue which represents our State in Statuary Hall 
La Follette ; : ; 
at the national capitol. The finest piece in the 
Museum, it was placed on exhibition with appropriate ceremonies 
December 18. The talks given on that occasion by Professors 
William B. Hesseltine and John F. Kienitz appear elsewhere in. 
this issue. The Society is greatly indebted to Mr. La Follette for 
lending us this distinguished bust of his distinguished father. 


QO’ OF AMERICA’S most famous sculptors produced some 


THE SECOND REGIONAL historical conference sponsored by the 
Society was held at Oshkosh, March 13. Some fifty people turned 
out to hear the papers and the round-up of historical projects 
under way in Green Lake, Waushara, Fond du Lac, Winnebago, 
Oshkosh and Calumet counties. While the crowd was not as 
large as the one which attended the similar con- 
ference in La Crosse last November, the response 
from those present was equally enthusiastic. Our 
thanks to the Winnebago County Historical and Archeological 
Society and the Oshkosh Public Museum who were hosts to the 
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conference. Dr. Glover is now making plans to continue the series 
with meetings at Whitewater and Hudson. 


THE CENTENNIAL YEAR is witnessing the production of consider- 

able additional material on the history of Wisconsin. Among the 

official Centennial projects are a history of the State, for the 1948 
 S. , lar | 

New Works Blue Book, by E. G. Doudna, popular lecturer 


and retiring secretary of the Board of Normal 
School Regents, whose history of education has 
already appeared in the January Wasconsin 
Journal of Education. The Music Committee is preparing a master 
list of Wisconsin composers and their works, together with a 
brochure giving a short biographical sketch of more than 150 of 
our composers. Mimeographed lists of Wisconsin music suitable 
for choir, chamber groups, and small orchestras have also been 
compiled. The Wisconsin Families Committee is gathering a vast 
quantity of data on century families, century properties, and Wis- 
consin genealogy which is ultimately to be deposited with our 
Society. The Women’s Committee is preparing a very attractive 
brochure on the historic sites of the State, quite the most compre- 
hensive yet attempted, and Mrs. Herbert Kohler is writing a history 
of Wisconsin women. The Sports Committee is preparing histories 
of Indian and organized sports in Wisconsin. The Education Com- 
mittee has published a study guide called Our Wisconsin Heritage 
which is now being distributed to the schools. Our Society has its 
portable Museum exhibits in circulation and its film strip program 
in preparation. The Committee on Government, headed by Chief 
Justice Rosenberry, has produced a splendid documentary film on 
“How Wisconsin Makes Its Laws,” and has another in production 
by the Bureau of Visual Instruction on “Rural Education.” 
Outside the actual program of the Centennial committees, many 
other works are in progress. Histories of the Chicago and North 
Western and the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads are 
about to appear. Robert E. Gard’s Wisconsin Is My Doorstep is 
just off the press. The history of the Pabst Brewing Company 
by Professor Cochrane of New York University is scheduled for 
early release. The Society has issued Schlinkert’s Subject Bibli- 


on Wisconsin 
History 
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ography of Wisconsin History and has several other volumes in 
preparation including Bayrd Still’s History of Milwaukee, E. B. 
Dick’s Wisconsin Frontier (subsidized jointly with the Committee 
on the Study of American Civilization), two textbooks for the 
schools, and the series of Wisconsin biographies. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the University Committee on the Study of American 
Civilization, Elaine Smedal and Anne Foote are bringing out 
their Decorative Arts in Wisconsin, E. 1. Zawacki is preparing a 
study of the town of Independence, Peter Mundt and J. H. Useem 
a study of Norwegian communities (Viroqua, Westby, and Coon 
Valley), J. I. Kolehmainen a book on the Finns in Wisconsin, 
J. F. Kienitz a treatise on architecture in Wisconsin, and Miss 
Helene Stratman-Thomas a study of Wisconsin Folk Songs. 

Carrie Cropley is preparing an industrial history of Kenosha. 
Frank F. Bowman is at work on a general economic history of 
the State. The history of the University of Wisconsin by Profes- 
sors Curti and Carstensen is scheduled for publication Febru- 
aty 5, 1949. Dr. Glover’s history of the College of Agriculture 
is ready for the printer. Jonathan Curvin’s Wisconsin Humor is 
scheduled for release this year. Histories of the school districts 
in Manitowoc County, prepared under the supervision of the 
county superintendent, J. J. Rappel, will be published by the county 
board. C. R. Almon’s Friendly Wisconsin is already available. 
Harold McClelland and Frank Moulton expect to have Through 
the Windshield in Scenic Southwest Wisconsin ready about the 
middle of May. The State Medical Society plans to issue a memorial 
brochure on a century of military medicine in Wisconsin. 

H. Russell Austin’s Wisconsin Story, which has been appearing 
in the Milwaukee Journal, will soon be issued in book form. At 
least three other histories of the State are in preparation including 
one in French, L’Epopee Francaise du Wisconsin, 1608-1948, by 
Dr. Marie H. F. Pauly. August Derleth is running a series of 
articles on various communities in the State in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel. Don Anderson of the State Journal was one of the con- 
tributors and editors of the Lee Papers which covers the history 
of the newspapers in this chain in Wisconsin and near-by states. 
A number of community histories are in preparation, including 
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La Crosse, Omro, Athens, and Owen, while new histories are being 
compiled for Crawford, Rock, and Sauk counties. 

This is but a partial list of the contributions of the Centennial 
period to the historiography of the State: tangible and visible 
symbols of the onward and spirited pace of the year. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Society will be held at Milwaukee, 
August 19 to 21. The Board, meeting at Manitowoc last August, 
accepted the cordial invitation of St. Francis Major Seminary and 
1948 Cardinal Stritch College to make use of their facilities 
for the 1948 session. These two institutions are 
located on adjacent tracts on the southern borders of 
Milwaukee, and are separated from Lake Michigan only by a 
lovely strip of park atop the bluffs overlooking the water. Appreci- 
ation of the beauty of the locale may be enhanced for our members 
by the differential in temperature which such proximity to the 
lake usually brings with it on hot summer days. 

We are now starting work on the program for the meeting, 
which will be held during the Centennial Exposition so that our 
members can take in both events on a single trip. Special busses 
are promised to take our members from the campuses to the fair- 
grounds, and one afternoon and evening of the meeting will be 
set aside for this purpose. Plans for the Exposition under the able 
direction of Ralph Ammon are shaping up well, and give promise 
of producing the finest exhibition ever staged in this State. As 
the emphasis in all exhibits will be on history, the results should 
be a feast for the members of our Society. Plan now to be with 
us, August 19 to 21. 


Meeting 


Last AuGusT, because regular full-scale staff meetings were im- 
possible to arrange, we started a little mimeographed newsletter for 
the members of the staff with the self-explanatory title What's 
Going On? A month or so later we wondered why 
What's ‘ee 
Going On? we were not sending it to the Board of Curators. 
It would help keep them posted on Society activities 
between Board meetings. The idea met an enthusiastic reception 
among the Curators, so a few weeks ago Miss Drews came up 
[Continued on page 381} 

















Robert Marion La Follette and the 
Principles of Americanism 


By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE 


E ARE MET tonight to witness the placing of a bronze 
\ x / bust of Robert Marion La Follette on exhibit in the 
halls of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCON- 
SIN. This bust, as my artistic colleague tells you, is a dis- 
tinguished work of art from the skilled hands of a great sculptor. 
It is eminently right and proper that so excellent an example 
of an artist’s creative genius should be so placed upon display. 
But it is more right and more proper that this bronze head of 
Wisconsin’s most distinguished citizen and the University’s greatest 
son be placed where it can be a reminder to present and future 
generations of the life and principles of Robert Marion La Follette. 
The place is appropriate, for from within a few feet of where we 
stand there came much of the work which, under La Follette’s 
catalytic hand, transformed this State and this nation. And the time, 
too, is propitious, for the world needs to be reminded now, as 
never before, of Robert Marion La Follette, the Wisconsin Idea 
and the Democratic Principles of Progressivism. 

Robert M. La Follette’s public career, stretching almost from 
the day he was graduated from the University in 1879 to his 
death in 1925, revealed an unusual capacity for intellectual and 
moral growth. He did not begin his career as a progressive: he 
was not a campus radical in his student days in the University; 
he was not a crusading reformer as district attorney of Dane 
County from 1800-1884; nor was he more than a regular Re- 
publican, industrious and conservative, during three terms in the 





Dr. WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE, professor of history at the University 
of Wisconsin, delivered this address before the members and friends 
of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, at the acceptance 
ceremony of the bronze bust of the late Robert Marion La Follette, 
December 18, 1947. 
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House of Representatives from 1885-91. There he worked on 
the committee on ways and means and helped to draft the McKinley 
Tariff. It was not a psychic predisposition to radicalism that made 
Robert Marion La Follette, conservative Congressman, into “ Fight- 
ing Bob,” the scourge of reaction. It was the hard facts of political 
and economic life that caused him to rebel against machine 
politics, to become governor of Wisconsin on a reform program, 
to go to the United State Senate as a militant insurgent, to become 
the founder of the Progressive Party of 1912, and the candidate 
of the Progressive Party of 1924. It was the hard fact of economic 
exploitation and political corruption, of the miscegenetic alliance 
of big business and bossism that caused this example of God's 
rarest creation—an honest man—to buckle on the armor of 
righteousness and launch a crusade. Beginning only as an honest 
man with an almost Jeffersonian faith in the common people, 
“Fighting Bob” grew in mental stature as he faced the problem 
of adjusting democratic processes to modern technology, and he 
increased in moral intensity as the ramifications of the evils he 
fought manifested themselves. 

Wisconsin and the West, in the days when Bob La Follette 
began his crusade, were victims of a national system of corruption. 
The State had been victimized and robbed by railroad interests 
and by lumber companies, and the entire area from the Alleghenies 
to the Pacific had been consistently milked for the benefit of the 
cities of the eastern seaboard. The national banking system had 
drained the wealth from the rural regions, the eastern-owned 
railroads, gorged with plundering the public domain, were robbing 
the farmers and the small towns by charging exorbitant rates. 
Wisconsin was boss-ridden by Spooner and Sawyer, while their 
Democratic opponents, completely subservient to eastern gold- 
standard elements in their own party, devoted their efforts to 
“sitting on the lid” lest the Democratic Party should hearken 
to the moans of an oppressed people. 

In 1892, the year after La Follette’s third term in the House 
of Representatives ended, the new Populist Party, in the preamble 
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of its platform, hurled an indictment which was, at once, both 
incisive and accurate. Said the Populists: 


We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the verge of moral, political, 
and material ruin. Corruption dominates the ballot-box, the Legislatures, 
the Congress, and touches even the ermine of the bench. The people 
are demoralized....The newspapers are largely subsidized or muzzled, 
public opinion silenced, business prostrated, homes covered with mort- 
gages, and the land concentrating into the hands of capitalists. The 
urban workmen are denied the right to organize for self protection... and 
they are rapidly degenerating into European conditions. The fruits of 
the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes for 
the few.... From the same prolific womb of governmental injustice, we 
breed the two great classes—tramps and millionaires. 


The soil was clearly ready for a new political movement. 

The new political movement, however, was not Populism. The 
People’s Party, as a political movement, did not outlast the 1892 
election. It disappeared in the free-silver campaign of 1896, and 
its elements lingered on as ineffectual Bryanism in the Democratic 
Party. But in Wisconsin, thanks to two other elements, the 
Populist soil gave nourishment to Progressivism. One of these 
elements was the character and intellect of Bob La Follette; the 
other was the work of the social scientists in the State University. 

When Bob La Follette was a student in the University, Dr. John 
Bascom was its president. Under the guidance of this liberal- 
minded president, a number of young scholars joined the faculty. 
For the most part, these young men, because they pried too in- 
quisitively into the mechanics of society, were unwelcome in other 
institutions of so-called higher learning. Many of them had been 
trained in the seminars of Johns Hopkins University, and had 
learned new methods of research in the social sciences. Their 
techniques of investigation were excellent, and their indignation 
at the condition of society was intense. These social scientists— 
Ely and Commons and Scott and Ross and Turner, to mention 
but a few—found the Populist soil of Wisconsin and the en- 
couragement of President Bascom agreeable. 

The lessons they taught were given application by “Fighting 
Bob” La Follette. Almost literally, La Follette, reacting against 
the bosses and their systems of political and economic corruption, 
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sat in the seminars of these masters of the new learning. He took 
their abstract findings and translated them into the language of 
the political stump. In fiery oratory, he injected drama into statis- 
tical tables, added evangelical fervor to academic conclusions. He 
won the governorship of Wisconsin, and promptly began to put 
the new ideas into practice. The University professors joined the 
governor, trained men for the offices of the government, advised, 
drafted new legislation, and studied its effects. Governor and 
professors together made doctoral dissertations into political in- 
stitutions. Charles McCarthy, Ph.D., developed the Legislative 
Reference Library; Professor John R. Commons drafted labor 
legislation; and the unofficial “extension-lecturer,’ La Follette, 
educated the electorate and organized them into a solid political 
group. Wisconsin became a laboratory of democratic political 
experiments, and the world watched its progress. 

This was the essence of the Progressive movement— intelligently 
planned reforms which restored government to the people. This 
was a wedding of the soil of Populism with the seminars of the 
social scientists. Out of that combination, the Progressives sought 
a method of protecting the people from the predatory interests 
which were making a mockery of the ancient dogma that America 
was a land of opportunity. From the governorship of Wisconsin, 
“Fighting Bob” La Follette went to the Senate of the United 
States. There he became the clearly recognized leader of the 
progressive forces of the land. Around him as the leader, and 
with Wisconsin the experimental laboratory, the Progressives 
gathered and sought solutions for social ills. Faced with a declining 
standard of living, they sought to protect the right of labor to 
organize, to strike for better wages and conditions of work, to 
bargain with employers. They sought, too, to protect women and 
children from exploitation by industry, and to safeguard public 
health from adulterated foods and poisonous drugs. They fought 
against the rising trusts, against railroad pools and extortionate 
rates, against public utility empires, against the concentration 
of money and credit in the hands of a few financial magnates. 
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Wisely or unwisely, the Progressives, led by La Follette, turned 
to government to effect their ends. Recognizing that the railroads, 
the corporate trusts, and the financiers derived their power from 
their control of government, the liberals launched a two-fold 
program which would, first, restore the government to the people, 
and second, use the government’s power for social reform. To 
achieve the first objective, the Progressives supported such devices 
as direct primaries, woman suffrage, the direct election of Senators, 
the initiative and the referendum. As they worked, with necessary 
and oft discouraging slowness, towards a greater democracy and 
a more responsible government, the progressive forces created new 
agencies to control and regulate the economic empire about them. 
In the states they developed agencies ranging from legislative 
reference libraries to industrial commissions, power commissions, 
and banking commissions. In the national government they created 
or strengthened the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and passed such laws as the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act and the Pure Food and Drugs Act. In state and nation 
the Progressive forces, led and inspired by La Follette, sought to 
use a democratic government to advance the general welfare 
which would equalize the advantages of rich and poor, and 
eventually eliminate poverty from a land of plenty. Yet, in all 
of this, La Follette and the Progressives, battling against the 
economic and political doctrines of Jaissez-faire, never forgot that 
social legislation and monopoly control could only be obtained 
by the preservation of democracy in government and freedom for 
the individual. They could look abroad to Central Europe—and 
especially Germany—where progress in social legislation was far 
in advance of America. But as they looked, they saw that the 
German system was a palliative offered by a ruling clique to prevent 
democratic change. Social legislation without democracy was 
an opiate for the people. The system in Central Europe was moving 
relentlessly toward state capitalism and was producing a swollen 
and irresponsible bureaucracy. Moreover, the German system was 
accompanied by an ever-present police, by a constant interference 
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with the life of the people, and by an oppressive military estab- 
lishment. La Follette and the American Progressives preferred the 
slower but more fruitful processes of democracy and freedom. 
The Progressive movement in America came to a sudden halt 
with the advent of the first World War. To meet the exigencies 
of the war, the government adopted new administrative measures, 
practiced new methods of propaganda, and transformed old 
agencies, originally designed for democratic controls, into parts of 
the war machine. Against the war, and against the nation’s accept- 
ance of the processes and philosophy of state capitalism, La Follette 
protested—and, for the moment—protested in vain. The two 
decades that followed the first World War witnessed a revival 
of Progressivism, but today, at the close of a second World War, 
we need to be reminded of two lessons from the long career of 
Robert Marion La Follette. 

First of all, ingrained in the basic concepts of American liberal- 
ism, and exemplified by “ Fighting Bob,” is a deep-seated opposition 
to the doctrines of the Police State. The concept that government 
knows better than the people is foreign to the traditions of Amer- 
ican democracy and to the principles for which Old Bob La Follette 
fought. In its application this principle involves an opposition 
to militarism, to the increase of the standing army, and unalterable 
Opposition to conscription. It involves, too, drawing a sharp and 
rigid line between the service functions of government, with their 
administrative machinery, and the assertion of governmental author- 
ity over areas of human life which can and must be regulated by 
voluntary cooperation. Government exists among men—and it 
was so believed from Thomas Jefferson to Bob La Follette—to 
secure the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. From 
Jefferson to Bob La Follette, true liberals have maintained an 
eternal vigilance over government and have eschewed all programs 
which tended to increase the areas of governmental interference 
into affairs of men which can be regulated by voluntary coopera- 
tion. 

The second lesson, finding rich example in the career of 
Robert Marion La Follette, is the necessity for careful research 
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into the facts of society. Research implies planning, but it means 
more than the mere effort to implement a preconceived ideology. 
Socialists, and many other doctrinaires, have talked much of a 
“planned society,” but, for the most part, their “plans” have 
consisted in rhetorical advocacy of theoretical blueprints for a 
better world. Others, inspired by political opportunism, have 
endorsed plans ranging from Morgenthau’s to Marshall’s. But 
more than “plans” the people of America and of the world 
need a scholarly and scientific examination of the facts of society, 
and a careful search for the best democratic method of social 
improvement. This implies sociological, economic, and political 
research, conducted by competent sociologists, economists, political 
scientists, and historians which might produce for the nation and 
for the world that wedding of soil and seminar which once made 
Wisconsin a great State. 

Perhaps you will join with me in the fervent hope that this 
bronze replica of Robert Marion La Follette may not become a 
mere museum piece, or even merely a worthy example of a great 
artist’s skill, but rather that it will serve to remind us of these 
basic principles of Americanism, to reinvigorate research in social 
problems in this University, and to inject again into Wisconsin, 
the nation, and the world, the high-mindedness, the integrity, 
and the courage of “ Fighting Bob.” 
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Jo Davidson 


By JOHN F. KIENITZ 


Marion La Follette could not help but be successful when 
they joined their efforts to produce a work of art. This 
bronze bust of the elder La Follette is a portrait of a fighter for 
social, political, and economic justice. It is the work of a sculptor 
whose long career has been devoted to honoring individuals for 
themselves alone. From that moment in 1910 when Jo Davidson, 
at the age of twenty-six, came onto the scene of art with an 
exhibition of his work in London, up to today, he has given himself 
to recreating in bronze or stone the notable personalities of our age. 
As a sculptor, Jo Davidson may be said never to have had a 
development. His portrait busts of recent years look like those 
that he was doing in Paris when he came there as a student in 1907. 
He found a method and an inspiration for his own sculpture in 
the great naturalistic portrait busts of Rodin. Rodin himself had 
taken over this factual approach, this concentration on the merit 
of the individual model, from the naturalists of sculpture in the 
Italian fifteenth century. 

It is the belief of Jo Davidson that the art of sculpture is not 
conscious analysis. One does not analyze a subject and say that 
he is so-and-so. One expresses what one sees and feels and, says 
the sculptor, “I write it all into my work.” 

Jo Davidson in his sculpture has been able to interpret, for 
example, such polar opposites as Gertrude Stein and John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr. He has been able to do this so well that if you 


Be of their approach to life, Jo Davidson and Robert 





PROFESSOR JOHN F. KIENITZ, a member of the Art History staff of the 
University of Wisconsin, was one of the speakers at the La Follette cere- 
mony. In a lucid exposition of his subject the audience learned that 
Jo Davidson “was a master reader of character.” Professor Kienitz 
pointed out that what the subject was, “is realized in this bronze. ... We 
have him in his strength.” 
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know the model and know what he stood for in life, you will find 
both the model and his lifework apparent in the work of art. 
He has sculptured Gertrude Stein in a solemn contemplation of 
the meaning of the word: this was her life’s work. What shall 
we say of his portrait of Mr. Rockefeller? With a shrewdness of 
perception that he always has had, Jo Davidson shows the elder 
Rockefeller as just another old man. And he wants you to dwell, 
as you look at this portrait which is not derisive or ennobling, but 
simply true, on the contrast between this aged human being and 
the powerful commercial kingdom of which he was the head. 

Now Jo Davidson is presently in bad repute insofar as West- 
brook Pegler is concerned. He is supposed to have a Communist 
bent. Actually he is, like Rousseau and the elder La Follette, on 
the side of man and against institutions. It is humanity that interests 
him, and he treasures the mark of individuality which he seeks 
out and establishes for the model. He himself has told us of this 
process. He never forces the subject to pose. They just talk about 
“everything under the sun.” And he translates into stone or clay 
the results of these random talks using a language that belongs 
especially to sculpture which tries to give an unspoiled, unre- 
hearsed impression of actual life. As soon as his hands, thick, 
heavy, short, and quick, begin to model or cut, they work only 
with the idea they have got from his mind and heart concerning 
just this single man or woman. He never institutionalizes his 
subjects. That is why we said he has had no development. That 
is why he is sometimes accused of a lack of ambition. Actually, 
he applies himself to each subject as though he were doing a bust 
for the first time. We may say of him that he has transposed the 
leading men and women of the past forty years into stone and 
bronze in such a way as to assure them and us and the future 
generations that there was human merit in our age. 


THE BRONZE BUST of Robert Marion La Follette is a work of 
art that belongs in the finest tradition of European and American 
sculpture. By itself, it is enough to establish Jo Davidson as a 
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master reader of character. Surely there is none among us tonight 
who does not know the story of Mr. La Follette’s political career. 
For all of us, he is a symbol of the man of vision, of the champion 
of human values, of the zeal which makes a man a saint to the 
few and a devil to many. 

Any study of this bronze will make it clear that Jo Davidson 
and Robert Marion La Follette came to an understanding. The 
sculptor has caught the characteristic tilt of this massive head. 
He has brought out the essential strong traits of the face and has 
made them stronger by his rough, apparently casual and acci- 
dental modeling of these uneven surfaces. Made in just this way, 
a bronze catches lights and becomes wrapped in shadows that are 
equally unpredictable, suggesting a perpetually renewed alertness 
in this bronze. 

But the eyes are the living truth of this bust. They look far 
beyond us to the ultimate goal. And, as we study them, we feel 
and the rest of the face corroborates this feeling that this is not 
just a portrait of a man with a mission. Jo Davidson has intro- 
duced here what is almost a puzzled expression, an expression of a 
doubt temporarily activating this man of deeds. This is not a sign 
of weakness. It is a stop to sculptural sensationalism. 

To be what Robert Marion La Follette was is never easy. What 
he was is realized in this bronze: for us and Wisconsin, the nation 
and the world. Despite what you may have heard in recent years, 
it is good to have this La Follette in Wisconsin. And, because of 
Jo Davidson, we have him in his strength. 














Historic Sites as a Part of the State 
Parks of Wisconsin 


By C. L. HARRINGTON 


arrived in this State when a more adequately coordinated pro- 

gram for the preservation of places of scenic, historic, and 
natural wonder values should be established. Over the years certain 
properties had been accepted as State parks, of which the chief 
features relate to historic events. For instance, we now list among 
the State parks the “ First Capitol State Park” (the building and 
site where the first Territorial Legislature met in 1836), the 
“Nelson Dewey State Park” (the plantation home of the first 
governor of the State), and the “ Tower Hill State Park” (the site 
of an early-day historic village and lead shot making industry). 
Each of these areas has a most interesting and significant history, 
and they have proven their value as historical sites. 

There are other places in the State which should be preserved, 
and one of the most outstanding is the landing place of Jean 
Nicolet, the first white man to set foot in this region. It was also 
evident that, if a coordinated and stabilized program could be de- 
termined upon, gifts from public spirited citizens might play 
an important part in the program. At that time an offer to present 
the homestead of the Lost Dauphin of France to the State was 
made. The difficulty of the moment was that there was no well 
recognized and coordinated procedure for the acceptance and 
maintenance of these historic places. There was authority enough 
to make the acceptance, to be sure, but no means existed for the 


[ HAS BEEN appreciated for several years that the time had 
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assurance that the sites would be adequately taken care of. The 
State parks previously referred to had come into State possession 
by one process or another, but in the overall picture there was a 
lack of stability which oftentimes resulted in uncertainty of action 
and it was clear that there was needed a clear-cut authority and 
definition of responsibility. 

Accordingly contact was made with the director of the STATE 
HIsToRICAL SOCIETY and subsequently with several members of 
the Board of Curators, and at these meetings the general plan was 
discussed. As it moved along it was broadened to include the field 
which the State Archeological Society is interested in. It was de- 
termined that the time had arrived when the authority of the State 
Conservation Commission should be broadened so that the deserv- 
ing places in the State would be gathered together in a system to 
be known as the “State Parks of Wisconsin.” The responsibility 
of the Conservation Commission was, logically, to be in the fields 
of administration, protection, and maintenance; in each case the 
commission would be guided in the treatment to be accorded a 
specific area by the professional or scientific groups which had the 
best knowledge of the intrinsic values of a particular site. 

It was found that there was a vigorous support for this idea, 
and as a result the writer of this article prepared a draft of a bill 
for legislative consideration. Assisted by helpful ideas from a 
number of interested persons and from the experiences in this as 
well as other states, a final draft was made ready, and when the 
Legislature convened, the bill, with the assistance of Senator 
Buchen, was introduced. This measure had the official support of 
the Conservation Commission, the State Historical, Archeological, 
and Botanical Societies and other interested out-of-door and con- 
servation agencies. While it looked somewhat hopeless during 
most of the session, this situation gradually changed, and the 
measure was finally passed the last week and became Chapter 549, 
Laws of 1947. In addition to a very material broadening of the 
authority of the Conservation Commission in a State Park Pro- 
gram, the Legislature made available from the general fund the 
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sum of $75,000 on July 1, 1947, and $100,000 on July 1, 1948, 
and annually thereafter, to be added to at least $150,000 from 
the conservation fund to finance the program. 

To indicate the significance of this measure I would like to 
quote the legislative purpose as expressed in the new act: 


27.01 STATE PARKS. (1) PURPOSE. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the legislature to acquire, improve, preserve and administer a 
system of areas to be known as the state parks of Wisconsin. The purpose 
of the state parks is to provide areas for public recreation and for public 
education in conservation and nature study. An area may qualify as a 
state park by reason of its scenery, its plants and wildlife, or its historical, 
archeological or geological interest. The conservation commission shall 
be responsible for the selection of a balanced system of state park areas 
and for the acquisition, development and administration of the state 
parks. No admission charge shall be made to any state park. 


It will be realized at once that this statement of purpose, sup- 
ported by adequate authority and reasonable funds, has set a course 
and a direction which when applied year after year can bring into 
being and develop under coordinated effort a system of recreational 
areas of wide interest and value to the citizens of this State. What- 
ever we have of historic sites, for instance, can be made a part of 
the system. There is now a clear definition of responsibility, and 
a procedure has been officially approved by the Legislature. It is 
expected that the following areas, because of size, significance, 
natural or other features, which logically the State might be ex- 
pected to administer, will become a part of the system: 

(1) Areas which possess statewide scenic values. 

(2) Areas which possess large size and the best natural features 
available to serve an important part of the State with outdoor 
recreation. 

(3) Areas which possess, by location and natural attractiveness, 
qualities desirable for roadside parks closely associated with the 
trunk line highway system. 

(4) Areas which possess historic values of significance authen- 
‘ticated and recommended by the STATE HisToRICAL SOCIETY. 

(5) Areas which possess archeological or natural wonder 
features as recommended by the archeological society (rare and 
spectacular Indian mound groups, etc.). 

(6) Areas which possess botanical associations, geological ex- 
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hibits or landmarks of scientific or rare value as recommended 
and authenticated by agencies qualified in these fields. 

These areas, therefore, in the aggregate would constitute the 
State parks of Wisconsin. 

Anticipated also in this broadened program is the opportunity 
for enlarging the field of service rendered to State park visitors. 
As an example, the interesting and inspiring historic stories which 
are a part of a number of the properties heretofore mentioned are 
not as fully known as they should be nor are they being pre- 
sented to the visitor as effectively as they might be. In collaboration 
with and under supervision of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY it 
is hoped, through a pooling of funds, to employ a historian who 
can complete the needed research and thereafter apply the lessons 
of history to these respective State park properties. He would direct 
the restoration work that should be a part of this program; he 
would work out the details involved in the historic marker 
development, and in other ways he could develop the interesting 
phases of Wisconsin history for the park visitor whether he be 
of the immediate vicinity or a tourist or citizen from a distant 
point. Certainly a great deal more can be made of these latent 
assets than has occurred up to the present time. 

In summary, therefore, we may say that this year we have set 
the course which the State park development is to follow for 
fifty or more years. The plan as laid out is comprehensive in its 
scope; the details and applications may vary from decade to decade, 
but the basic authority is now provided for. The historic site will 
be an important and integral part of this development. It is in- 
deed encouraging to all who have participated in this basic con- 
servation advance to think, after so many years of rather scattered 
efforts, that the time has come when the State has shown the 
interest and concern finally to provide an official statement of 
purpose and direction, and adequate authority, and given approval 
to reasonable and logical fiscal support to carry out the plan. 
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The Society as a Service Institution 


By CLIFFORD L. LorD 


HIS ANCIENT and honorable Society of ours is now in the 
T middle of its one hundred and first year, and I can report 
to you tonight that it is in a sound and flourishing—and 
in an interesting—condition. Our membership has increased since 
the inauguration of the Centennial Membership Drive a year ago 
tomorrow from 1,598 to 2,931,1 and we are now the second 
largest historical society in the country. Our junior program, pres- 
ently in its fifth month, boasts 353 chapters in 47 counties, with 
7,549 junior members and 958 individual subscribers. The hand- 
some increase in our annual appropriation from the State; grants 
from the Emergency Board, the State Centennial Committee, the 
Committee on Studies in American Civilization, and the Conserva- 
tion Department; and the increased receipts from the enlarged 
membership, both adult and junior, and the sale of the Wisconsin 
Calendar, have boosted our annual budget to a record $210,000. 
Our increased work load, caused in part by the swollen postwar 
registration at the University of Wisconsin, has necessitated an 
increase in our staff from 37 to 53 plus student assistants. We are 
securing a closer integration of the work of our different divisions 
through the issuance of a monthly staff news sheet called What's 
Going On, and through weekly meetings of division and section 
heads. Use of the Library continues at approximately last year’s 
record rate. Visitors to the Museum appear to be on the increase. 
So much for the “ dull statistics.” 
Our activity in the fields of research and publication is widely 
and favorably known. Existing commitments for future publica- 





THIS TALK was given by the DIRECTOR at the Founders’ Day Dinner, 


January 31, 1948, in lieu of the usual Midwinter Report to the Board of 
Curators. 


' This figure includes 2,743 paid members, 145 exchanges, and 43 affiliated county and 
local historical societies. 
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tions and the potentialities of the new coordinated research program 
entered into by the Society with the University’s Committee on 
Studies in American Civilization offer great promise for the future. 
A full discussion of these programs must, however, await another 
occasion. 

Our role as a collector is equally, if not even more widely ap- 
preciated. My only misgivings as to the success of our efforts 
in this field stem from the fact that nowhere in Wisconsin have 
I yet heard applied to a member of our staff the quaintly descrip- 
tive title with which I was at times accosted in the high society of 
Cooperstown, New York—“ scavenger.” 

The standing of our institution as a reference library in Ameti- 
can history, and the special reputation of our collections of manu- 
scripts, newspapers, government documents, genealogical data, and 
labor publications bespeak alike the selective acquisitiveness of our 
staff over more than a century, and the generosity of both members 
and the Legislature over an only slightly shorter period. And when 
the Museum can boast within a five-month period such landmarks 
as the indefinite loan of the Davidson bust of the elder La Follette 
and the three-year loan of the T. B. Walker Collection of Indian 
Portraits, in addition to the lengthening list of permanent acces- 
sions, it is obvious that this division of the Society’s collections, 
too, is making excellent progress. 

These collections are the very necessary basis for our function 
as a service institution, and service to as many people in as many 
ways and as many times as possible is one of our major objectives. 
What I would like to discuss with you tonight are some of the larger 
aspects of the Society, particularly some of the implications of its 
expanded program of service to the citizens of our State. We 
service the State itself in a variety of ways. We have sponsored 
and secured for it an orderly, efficient, modern, public records 
program. Our Archives Division has now been at work for five 
months preparing recommendations under this act for the Com- 
mittee on Public Records as to the disposition of noncurrent 
records. We are now the official State Archives, and once the new 
University Library is constructed, we hope in the space made 
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available by the removal of the University collections to begin the 
gathering of the permanently valuable State records and thus to 
alleviate still further the records storage problem created for other 
departments by their retention. 

We service the Conservation Commission and Highway Commis- 
sion with technical advice and data on the historic sites—historic 
markers program. Just this afternoon the Board of Curators ac- 
cepted a proposal by the Conservation Commission whereby full 
coordination of the energies of these two agencies as to the State’s 
historic sites is assured—and we get paid for our services. We 
cooperate in every possible way with the State Centennial Com- 
mittee. We have conducted a statewide school essay contest at their 
request and our expense. We have published the Centennial 
Calendar at their suggestion and to our profit. We have given 
minor aid and comfort, together with miscellaneous services, to 
the Planning Committee and the Executive Committee, and are 
represented on the Education Sub-Committee on Materials, the 
Committee on Peoples and Nationalities, and the University Cen- 
tennial Committee. We service the State through representation 
on the Free Library Commission. We prepare and publish, through 
our Government Publications Section, the quarterly checklist of 
the public documents issued by the State government. We are the 
official custodian of the State’s collection of portraits of the gover- 
nors, and have already, after some seven months in this role, given 
some dozen of these portraits a much needed cleaning and re- 
storation. 

We are servicing the schools in every possible way. The cen- 
tennial period has developed in this field an unprecedented call for 
material on Wisconsin. Our efforts to supply the demand are 
necessarily limited, but include the monthly publication in Badger 
History and the Wisconsin Teacher News-Letter of suggested 
sources, book reviews, lists of film strips and slides, anniversaries 
and data on both important personages and sites. The Museum 
now has on the road the first two units, three copies of each, of the 
portable exhibits it has prepared for school use. We have authors 
at work on two textbooks on Wisconsin history for different age 
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levels. We have prepared a series of mimeographed bibliographies 
and activity pamphlets for the teacher. We have one set of slides 
available and hope very shortly to be able to announce a film strip 
program for the secondary schools.” 

We service the press, not only with frequent releases on our 
own activities, but by working with correspondents on feature 
stories for various papers, and by the publication of the monthly 
Wisconsin Historical News. Most importantly we serve some 
140,000 citizens of Wisconsin a year directly through the Library 
and Museum, and by correspondence and phone. 

Equally importantly we service the University as its library of 
American history. This is not only the source of the greatest pro- 
portion of our clientele, but the collections we offer both student 
and faculty may in turn make some minor contribution, such as 
was once freely acknowledged by Frederick Jackson Turner, both 
to the size of the graduate student body and to the ability of the 
University to attract men of high caliber to its staff in the field of 
American history. But this is by no means the extent of the co- 
operation between the Society and the University, and I should 
like to spend a few minutes on this subject because I sometimes 
suspect that the degree of friendly exchange of ideas and services 
is by no means universally recognized. 

In library policy, the overlapping collecting programs in effect 
when our Library moved to the campus almost half a century ago 
were supplanted some years ago by a mutually beneficial agreement 
under which the Society collects in the field of American and 
Canadian history and under which in general the two libraries 
will exchange their holdings in each othet’s fields when they part 
company some years hence. A union catalog of the collections has 
since been in the process of compilation. Our book purchase 
policies are necessarily limited by the size of the State appropria- 
tion for this purpose. Our budget consists of five major sections: 
administration, maintenance, capital expenditures, binding and 
shelving, and a reappropriation of fines and fees. Only the capital 


2 Approved by the State Centennial Committee, February 12, 1948. 
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expenditures fund, supplemented by the negligible receipts from 
fines and the limited amounts available from private funds, may 
be used for Library acquisitions. Thus, despite the large increase 
in our total appropriation this past year, we have only an addi- 
tional $2,500 for book purchase. I might add, however, that this 
is the first time the book fund has ever exceeded $10,700. It is 
now $12,600 which in turn is more than double the 1941-43 
appropriation. Within the financial limits thus imposed, we at- 
tempt to buy what the faculty at the University wants us to buy. 

We have entered recently a cooperative agreement with the 
University Committee on Studies and American Civilization and 
with the College of Letters and Science for the coordination of our 
respective research programs in Wisconsin materials. This will be 
implemented through our new Chief of Research who is already 
installed and at work. We have also offered the committee our serv- 
ices as a publication outlet for worthy materials produced under its 
sponsorship in the field of Wisconsin history. At the moment our 
field representative is working up one such research program on 
northern Wisconsin with members of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Our negotiations for a most important collection of both Library 
and Museum materials have been not only aided and abetted but 
largely taken over by the University with our full approval and 
appreciation. The negotiations for the T. B. Walker Collection 
were conducted by the worthy member of the Board of Regents 
who is seated to our President’s right.* 

Students in anthropology courses are given class assignments in 
our Museum, especially in the Hamilton coppers. We lend study 
collections of artifacts to the Anthropology Department, and the 
Executive Committee has recently donated $250 to the Wisconsin 
Archeological Survey. Our Museum will receive the physical re- 
sults of the department's diggings in Wisconsin, and has already 
accessioned its first artifacts under this arrangement, including a 
rare Folsomoid point discovered by Robert R. Jones of Wild Rose 


* Regent W. J. Campbell of Oshkosh. 
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in University Extension diggings last spring. Art Education classes 
utilize Museum materials for design motifs and sources. And I am 
very happy to report that for the first time in many years, a Uni- 
versity class in American History, under Professor Harrington, made 
course use this past fall of the fourth floor exhibits. 

Two members of the Museum staff offer courses in the Art 
Education Department. One member of the Library staff regularly 
lectures once a year to the Library School. Storage space for the 
overflow of our newspaper collection was made available at a 
nominal rental fee several years ago in the stacks of the Law 
Library, and the College of Agriculture is storing the records of the 
Farm and Home Credit Administration for our Archives Division 
until space is available in our own building. An agreement has 
recently been negotiated between the University Library Committee 
and the Society, subject to final approval by the Board of Regents, 
looking toward the erection of a temporary storage building which 
would be made available to us at a fair rental charge in case we 
secure the large collection referred to above, in the negotiations 
for which the University is helping so materially. 

Our weekly radio program initiated last Thursday on WKOW 
has received invaluable help from the director and staff of the 
University station and from the director of the Wisconsin Idea 
Theater. Producer, script writer, and cast are WHA trained. On 
the other hand, we have assisted in the research for a number of 
the “Wisconsin Yarn” scripts for which we have received very 
generous recognition as co-sponsors of the program, and we are 
furnishing the data for a one-minute daily news flashback on WHA 
to Wisconsin 100 years ago. The facilities of WHA were put at 
our disposal for our Museum roundtable recordings last year, and 
a member of the staff makes a monthly appearance on Aline 
Hazard’s Homemakers’ Hour. 

We are attempting to work out a mutually satisfactory plan to 
finance the construction of a new museum, a site for which has 
already been pledged by the University Board of Regents. We 
have so far refrained from soliciting donations for this purpose in 
order to avoid conflicting in any way with the University’s current 
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$5,000,000 drive. A meeting of the Joint Interim Museum Com- 
mittee this noon made marked progress toward a meeting of Society 
and University minds on this front. 

Our junior program enjoys the warm support of the State Leader 
of the 4-H Clubs who is a member of the staff of the College of 
Agriculture, and the first experimental junior chapter was or- 
ganized last year at Wisconsin High School which is under the 
School of Education. 

We offer a publication outlet for Wisconsin materials which is 
being utilized by an increasing number of faculty members, and 
we benefit in turn both from their contributions and their willing- 
ness to review books in the Magazine of History. We have 
furnished the material for two film strips issued by the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, and have received the welcome advice and sup- 
port of its director in planning our own projected program in 
this field. 

We have tentatively agreed to continue to house the American 
history seminars after the departure of the University Library. We 
have cooperated with the Extension Division in making available 
Wisconsin materials, and for very minor services in connection 
with the preparation of the Division’s Treasure Hunting at Home 
were generously recognized as its co-publisher. Finally, the mainte- 
nance expenses of our building are shared equally by both institu- 
tions, the University gives us daily pick-up service without charge, 
and we purchase our office supplies through University stores. 

The close cooperation existing between the two institutions, 
which is convincing evidence of mutual good will and common 
interests, thus runs the gamut from maintenance and supplies to 
the high policy realms of library procurement and scholarly re- 
search. When the field is so broad and so varied, occasional differ- 
ences of opinion and misunderstandings inevitably arise, but where 
men of good will, with common interests at stake, meet against 
a long background of friendly cooperation, these quickly take on 
their true perspective. 

The one unhappy upshot of the mutually beneficial arrangement 
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which moved the Society and its Library from the Capitol to its 
present quarters in 1900 has been a certain loss of identity. This 
is not a new problem, for Dr. Thwaites, who established Founders’ 
Day and who negotiated the agreement between the University 
and the Society which gave the University access to our Library 
and gave us our present headquarters, regretfully noted its exist- 
ence some forty years ago. Now this would be of little or no 
concern were it not for one rather vital fact: our biennial ap- 
propriations come not from the University but from the Legis- 
lature. We are confronted every two years with the same problem 
faced by the University and all other State agencies of securing 
in the highly competitive scramble of the budget hearings and 
legislative appropriations the wherewithal for the next two fiscal 
years. When one encounters everywhere an appreciable number 
of University alumni who used the Library for four years and 
never knew that the Society was in the building, when present-day 
inquiring reporters like Will Conrad of the Medford Star-News 
can accost some fifty students in our corridors before finding one 
who knew he was in the Society’s quarters,* we are confronted with 
a problem not so much of public relations as of political science. 
For here are generation after generation of future taxpayers using 
the building without being aware of our existence. Perhaps the 
reason it has taken the Society sixteen years to restore its appropri- 
ations to the level of the predepression budgets of the late 1920’s is 
not unconnected with this phenomenon. 

The loss of identity therefore becomes a matter of valid con- 
cern to the Society. And I might add, if the caliber of our collec- 
tions makes any real difference to the University—as it admittedly 
does—this loss of identity must, in view of our separate budget, be 
of as much concern to the University as to the Society itself. We 
have been taking some very minor steps in the building itself which 
we hope in the long run will help this situation, without hurting 
anyone's feelings. We have had the Society’s name painted on the 
doors of the manuscript, government publications, and newspaper 


*See Medford Star-News, January 8, 1948. 
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rooms. We have installed a semi-permanent display on the activi- 
ties of the Society in the stairwell of the first floor. We feature 
the Society’s name in the announcements of the special exhibits in 
the first floor corridor. We plan to substitute for the antiquated 
tombstone-like slab beside the elevator a more modern directory 
to the building. If to a few these measures smack of cheap publicity, 
I urge upon them a consideration of the fact that these trivialities 
are not the capricious reactions of an inferiority complex, but are 
part of a deliberate and calculated program to reestablish, as a 
political necessity, the identity of the Society. They have but one 
purpose: to attract to the Society the public and private support with 
which it can build ever richer collections to the particular advantage 
of those segments of the University community most directly con- 
cerned. The more effective is this move and the more beneficial 
and widely accepted are our service programs, the more our col- 
lecting, research, and publication programs will benefit. 

I do not wish, in noting our greatly increased membership, the 
somewhat phenomenal initial success in our school program, our 
record budget, our expanding service programs, and the increasing 
variety of cooperative ventures between the Society and its good 
neighbor on “The Hill,” to paint a falsely optimistic picture. The 
pattern of our development is subject to change without notice. 
Depression, loss of public favor, war, an act of God could change 
the picture at any moment. But I do believe that a better basis is 
being laid for closer and broader cooperation both with the Uni- 
versity and with broad sectors of the public which should yield 
substantial dividends which in turn can be applied to the continu- 
ous improvement of our Library as a research center and of our 
Museum as a teaching facility. 

















Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook 


By LUCIEN M. HANKS 


it has sustained by the death of Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook 
which occurred at Milwaukee on June 7. 
A curator of the Historical Society since 1931, she was an inter- 
ested and valued member. At meetings of the Society she took an 
active part in the discussions and contributed many helpful sug- 
gestions. 

Besides being an energetic worker in the civic affairs of Mil- 
waukee, Mrs. Holbrook was an enthusiastic student of Wisconsin 
history and spent much time gathering information on the de- 
velopment of various communities. Frequently she gave talks in 
the State on historical subjects. 

She was the president of the Wisconsin Colonial Dames from 
1929 to 1933, and thereafter was honorary president. Much 
interested in the Old Agency House at Portage, her influence 
greatly aided its restoration. She was president of the holding 
corporation for this fine landmark. Her sprightly sketch of the 
place appeared in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, Septem- 
ber, 1945. It has been printed in booklet form and is for sale 
at the Agency House. 

Mrs. Holbrook was an assiduous collector of historical A.B.C. 
books, and is believed to have had the largest collection in the 
world. Among them is her own little A.B.C. book on the history 
of Wisconsin. This collection has attracted wide attention, and 
the Library of Congress hopes to procure it. 

The STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY wishes to extend its sympathy 
to her husband, Dr. Arthur T. Holbrook, and son of Milwaukee. 


7 HE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY sincerely regrets the loss 





THIS EULOGY was offered on behalf of CURATOR L. M. HANKS as a 
resolution by CURATOR L. C. WHITTET, and passed, at the annual meet- 
ing held on August 23, 1947, at Manitowoc. 
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The La Crosse County Historical 
Society, 1925-1947 


By ALBERT H. SANFORD 


the present society, which dates from 1925. These were: 

the Pioneer Association (1871), the Old Settlers Association 
(1890), and the La Crosse County Historical Society (1898). The 
first held few meetings; the second met at West Salem annually 
until 1908. The leader in the founding of the third was Ellis B. 
Usher, editor of the LaCrosse Chronicle, who became its presi- 
dent. Efforts were made to hold meetings in 1899, 1900, and 
1901, but they were unsuccessful. Mr. Usher was at that time 
transferring his residence to Milwaukee, so the entire matter went 
by default. 

The year 1925 had arrived before another society, having the 
same name as the one of 1898, came about. This society and its 
immediate predecessor had purposes beyond that of merely foster- 
ing reunions of old settlers. Their constitutions called for the 
collection of historical materials of all kinds and the use of these 
in encouraging the spread of knowledge about the history of La 
Crosse County. 

In the year 1939 it became desirable that the new society 
should be incorporated. The officers found, in proceeding to do 
this, that the charter of the 1898 society was still, in the words 
of the secretary of state, “in good standing”; so it was adopted 
with several amendments as that of the present La Crosse County 


Test COUNTY historical societies preceded the formation of 





Mr. ALBERT H. SANFORD has been a curator as well as a vice-president 
and president of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN. His 
wide experience acquired with the State organization and his leadership 
of the LaCrosse County Historical Society give his well-developed sketch 
something for readers to contemplate. They may well adopt some of the 
projects which Mr. Sanford has undertaken with his group. Other local 
society histories will be printed from time to time. 
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Historical Society. Thus, this is legally a continuation of the older 
organization. 

The organizing meeting of the present society (October 10, 
1925) was held in the kindergarten room of the State Normal 
School. At this meeting and later, some eighty persons indicated 
by their signatures their desire to become charter members. The 
program included a paper, “French Explorers of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley,” by Miss Louise P. Kellogg of the STATE His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY; and another, “Early Pioneers of La Crosse,” 
by Ellis B. Usher. The following officers were elected at this 
time: president, Albert H. Sanford; vice-president, D. H. Shep- 
ardson; secretary-treasurer, Wells Bennett. There have been com- 
paratively few changes in these officers during the society’s history. 
Mr. Sanford resigned in March, 1946, and was succeeded by E. S. 
Hebberd. The position of vice-president has been occupied by 
Dr. D. S. MacArthur, Harry R. Leithold, and Percy Cilley. Those 
who served later as secretary-treasurer (under the first constitu- 
tion) were: B. C. Smith, R. C. Whelpley, and H. J. Hirshheimer. 
Since the adoption of the present constitution (1940), Mr. Hirsh- 
heimer was secretary until very recently, when Judge C. R. Baldwin 
succeeded him, and Gysbert Van Steenwyk, treasurer. The society 
has had continuously an executive committee or board of directors 
that included the elected officers and four or five other members. 
On this board some of the villages of the county have always 
been represented. 

From the beginning the annual membership fee of the society 
has been $1.00. The constitution has provided for a supporting 
membership of $5.00 annually, but this feature has not been 
urged and is practically inoperative. On a few occasions in the 
past, however, additional funds have been collected from particular 
members. In 1942 the society became beneficiary of a bequest 
amounting to $5,300, under the will of Miss Augusta Wehausen, 
from the investment of which an income has been derived. The 
society has had no paid officers and does not have headquarters 
(offices or exhibition rooms) so its expenses have been little. 
Small rental fees have been paid for its meeting places. These 
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have been, in La Crosse, an assembly hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce on Fifth Street, rooms in the main building of the 
State Normal School, the community hall of the First Congre- 
gational Church, and, in recent years, a room in the Teachers 
College Training School. 

The society’s constitution has not provided for stated meet- 
ings, except the annual business meeting. A meeting is called by 
the board of directors when there has been a worth-while pro- 
gram prepared for presentation. The general public is invited 
to these meetings. It has become usual to hold three or four 
meetings annually, in the fall and spring, thus avoiding blizzards. 
So also is avoided the holding of a meeting merely because the 
stated time for one has arrived even if there is nothing important 
to present. 

Program meetings have been held in Bangor, West Salem 
(twice), Holmen, Onalaska, and Mindoro. On each such occasion 
a group in the village has prepared a program, with students and 
adults participating. The purpose of this plan is, of course, to 
awaken interest among the rural and village population. The 
plan has not been successful for there are very few members who 
reside outside of La Crosse or who come from the villages to at- 
tend meetings in La Crosse. This is unfortunate but is partly 
accounted for by the fact that La Crosse has about 75 percent 
of the county’s population. For a number of years the society's 
membership has been slightly more or less than 200. The diffi- 
culty of collecting the small fee by mail has been considerable. 
The usual attendance at meetings has been between 40 and 50 
although at dinner meetings the last two years, there have been 
150 present. 

The following statistics give some details concerning the society’s 
meetings (in La Crosse) : 

Number of meetings held to September, 1947, 67. 

Number of papers read and talks given, 102. 

Number of different persons presenting papers or talks, 79; of 
these a great majority have been residents of La Crosse County. 
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The occupations of these participants have been: housewife (the 
largest number), retired teacher, physician, lawyer, librarian, 
banker, minister, surveyor, manufacturer, elevator operator, and 
market gardener. The number of men writing papers and giving 
talks was approximately equal to the number of women. The 
number of non-residents who did so was about one-fifth that of 
residents. Eight persons appeared on programs from two to eight 
times each. Among prominent guest speakers have been Miss 
Louise Kellogg (twice), Directors Schafer, Alexander, and Lord 
of the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, and Secre- 
taries Petersen and Larsen of the State Historical Societies of Iowa 
and Minnesota respectively. 

As to the nature of the topics discussed the subjects may be 
classified as industrial, professional, cultural, biographical (includ- 
ing autobiographical), agricultural, and miscellaneous. Every sub- 
ject on the programs with a few exceptions was drawn from some 
phase of La Crosse County history; in these few instances the sub- 
ject has dealt with the area which forms the setting of La Crosse 
County. 

The historical society has several ways of securing the publicity 
that all such organizations need in order to maintain their support. 

(1) During a ten-day period preceding each meeting, a brief 
notice of it appears three times in somewhat different form in the 
LaCrosse Tribune. This is the only local newspaper; it is read 
extensively throughout the county, and its editors have been very 
generous in giving space to this and other phases of our activities. 

(2) Most of the papers and talks given at the society meetings 
have appeared in full in the Sunday issues of the Tribune. The 
society has one-column and two-column headings for these articles. 

(3) The society furnishes to the Tribune the list of acquisitions 
to its collection that have been received from time to time. 

Notices of meetings are sent to members usually by postal card. 
It also has been the custom to have mimeographed copies of 
annual reports sent to members. Recently one or two additional 
“Bulletins” have been issued each year giving news items con- 
cerning the affairs of the society. All the duplication work for 
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these notices and bulletins has been done gratis at the La Crosse 
Vocational and Adult School. 

The society has published, beginning in 1931, a series of seven 
booklets entitled La Crosse County Historical Sketches. They 
contain about 100 pages each and have paper covers. Here ap- 
pear most of the stories and historical studies, illustrated, that 
have been prepared for our programs. The expense of these pub- 
lications has been paid from the society’s treasury. The cost was 
held to a low figure in the early booklets by securing the help of 
the LaCrosse Vocational and Adult School where much of the 
work was done without charge. An additional booklet, Memoirs 
of George Burton, was privately financed. Every member of the 
society is entitled to a copy of each booklet. They are sold to non- 
members at $1.00 a copy. 

Last to be discussed is the subject of the society’s historical col- 
lection. In 1946 a “ Report on the Museum and Collection” was 
compiled in which the following classification of its contents was 
used: (1) relics; (2) documents; (3) books; (4) maps, plats, 
and charts; (5) newspapers; (6) programs of entertainments, and 
the like; (7) pictures; (8) newspaper clippings. Lack of space 
forbids making detailed comments on these headings. The col- 
lection has grown through the years and is of very respectable size. 

The important matter that faces the society is not how to 
accumulate more historical materials but where to keep the 
collection. During the early years most of the items were de- 
posited in the main building of the State Teachers College, where 
cases had been provided for a historical collection that was being 
made for that institution. Since such space has become filled, many 
other places of deposit have had to be found. This has been done 
through the courtesy of business houses and owners of buildings 
containing vacant space; and for some years a part of a newspaper 
file room in the new Tribune building was made available. When 
we could no longer use the last, we were fortunate to secure space 
in a large vault in a business building on Fifth Street, but the 
problem is not yet solved. Meantime, it has been necessary to 
refuse many items offered for the museum. 
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The collection of materials, however, has not been kept in hid- 
ing for lack of permanent display quarters. Each meeting has been 
held in a room having space for several tables on which a number 
of articles and documents relating to the subjects of the evening 
could be displayed; or an exhibit was made of newly acquired 
materials. On a few occasions special displays had been made in 
downtown store windows. 

Many times the society has explained why it has not secured 
a vacant residence as headquarters. Several reasons have been 
given: (1) no old residence is in any degree fireproof; (2) in 
none can a collection be properly displayed; (3) a collection can- 
not be properly guarded when scattered among a number of small 
rooms; (4) the cost of maintenance of an old residence is exces- 
sive; (5) occupancy of such a building as headquarters would 
tend to postpone indefinitely the securing of a proper building. 

During some years the society has had hopes of obtaining gifts 
of funds with which to build a modern structure for its use. These 
hopes have been frustrated. Recently there has been bequeathed 
to the city a large sum of money for building an auditorium. This 
sum is not available during the life of a certain other beneficiary; 
but the society has some assurance that when the time comes it 
will be granted space in that building. 

In anticipation of this time’ a committee of fifteen was ap- 
pointed in 1946 to study plans and space estimates. The result 
was a report based upon the belief that the collection will be 
doubled within a few years after adequate housing has been pro- 
vided. The plan contains provision for a main display room 
100 x 150 feet; three small display rooms adjoining this; an office, 
a library and reference room, a work room, and storage space. 
Such equipment would require for its management a salaried 
custodian and an assistant. It is hoped that the city and county 
will give adequate aid to the society in the support of this project. 
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Scotch-Irish Presbyterian Settlers 
in Southern Wisconsin 


By ANNA ADAMS DICKIE 


townships of Lima and Koshkonong were from the freehold 
townland of Ballymacombs, Parish of Ballyscullion, County 
of Londonderry, Province of Ulster, in North Ireland. To under- 
stand these people, let us glance at their origin. They were 
descended from the Presbyterians from the lowlands of Scotland, 
the Puritans from England, and the Huguenots from France who 
had been settled in the Province of Ulster early in the seventeenth 
century following the forfeiture to the Crown of these lands by 
the warring Irish natives. The new settlers in northern Ireland had 
been happy to find, near home, a land possessing beauty, fertility, 
and promise which was still undeveloped and heavily wooded." 
Yearly rentals for grants of land were very liberal—one penny 
(2 cents) per acre, with meadows, bogs, and the like thrown in. 
Security for the tenants, and the enjoyment of life on their inherited 
estates—combined with the results of their thrift and industry— 
soon brought great prosperity and comfort to all Ulster. 


To MAJORITY of the Scotch-Irish people who settled in the 





Mrs. ANNA ADAMS (ROBERT B.) DICKIE was born in Ballymacombs, 
Ireland. She came to Wisconsin in 1892 to her great-uncle, John Mac 
Millin, was graduated from the Whitewater State Normal School (Teach- 
ers College), and taught school. She was married to Robert Bruce Dickie, 
a fellow student at the normal, who, after graduating from the University 
of Wisconsin and teaching school, returned to the home farm. Their 
married years have been spent on the Dickie homestead farm near North 
Freedom, where they still reside. They have six children. 

Mrs. Dickie’s contribution is in part the talk which she gave before 
the Homecoming group at the North Lima Presbyterian Church near 
Whitewater, in August, 1947. It will enrich the recorded settlement 
and church history of Wisconsin. 

1Thomas Hamilton, D.D., History of the Irish Presbyterian Church (2d ed.; Edinburgh, 


Scotland, [1887?]), 28-29. 
* Ibid., 29. 
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Ulster became the haven of the oppressed. Scottish Covenanters 
found refuge there among their kinsfolk during “the killing 
years "—from 1680 to 1685. French Huguenots also came after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, bringing with them 
their trade secrets and their wealth. They perfected the linen in- 
dustry: they changed the width of the web from 18 inches to 36 
inches, they introduced new processes for the manufacture of the 
finest linens, they recognized the demands of the continental 
markets. The Covenanters also were familiar with the flax industry, 
they were aware that the returns per acre from the flax were larger 
than from any other crop, and they were determined to give to 
it all necessary care and attention. The growing of flax and its 
manufacture into cloth suited the Ulster farmer, with his small 
holding of thirty or forty acres. His house always had an extra 
room where two looms were kept running steadily. While his 
pay for weaving was never large, it was the means of supplying 
the gold sovereigns for the son’s departure for America, and of 
furnishing the dowry of the daughter—anticipating matrimony. 
A fine system of tenant rights—which gave security and paid for 
all improvements—was developed. The climatic conditions and 
the fertile soil were important factors in the development of the 
linen industry for which Ulster became famous. 

One of the three northern counties in the Province of Ulster 
was called Derry. It was settled by the London Company, and 
upon reorganization its name was changed to Londonderry. 

The townland of Ballymacombs is located in the southeastern 
part of this county near the river Bann. History records that in 
its little walled city of Londonderry, on the bank of the river 
Foyle, in 1689, thirteen apprentice boys shut the ferryquay gate 
in the face of the troops of King James II, and the people with- 
stood the siege of 105 days. Their watchword was “No Sur- 
render.” The struggle culminated at the Boyne, after which 
James II fled to France. The power of the Stuart kings was thus 
broken, and the Bill of Rights was passed which made the King 
of England a servant of Parliament.* 


8 Ibid., 84-108. 
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Ulster was a land flowing with “milk and marmalade.” Plums, 
gooseberries, and blackberries grew luxuriantly. Roses bloomed 
in great profusion. The trunk of the hawthorn was covered with 
moss, and at its foot grew the violet and the pale primrose. The 
wild honeysuckle twined around its branches and filled the air 
with its fragrance. The lea fields were covered with the “wee 
crimson-tipped flower.” At Christmas time the holly, bright with 
its scarlet berries, decorated the homes of the people. Happy the 
school child who found a Jenny wren’s nest, made of moss and 
hidden in the hawthorn! The robin redbreast was there the whole 
year round. And in the spring the lark poured forth its melody 
as it rose higher and higher into the sky. 

The townland of Ballymacombs was freehold. All were com- 
fortably situated, but there was little room for agricultural ex- 
pansion. Under the freehold system the oldest son inherits the 
property. This meant that the younger ones must seek homes 
elsewhere. Family ties were strong, so many of them decided to 
sell and go to America. It was easy to sell at this time as there 
were two wealthy brothers so avid for land that it was said they 
would never be satisfied until they owned so much land in Bally- 
macombs that they would have to climb the tallest tree in the 
townland to see it. This came to pass. If any family spoke of 
going to America, before others had time to consider the property 
these brothers already owned it. They did not have to go to 
America and sleep on cotton sheets, or shake with ague, or be 
plagued by the horrible mosquitoes. 

At the time of the emigration to America in the 1840’s, these 
people were at peace with God and the World, in a closely-knit 
community; all were good neighbors and friends. Nearly all were 
members of the Presbyterian Church in the near-by village of 
Bellaghy. It is interesting to note that the church erected in 1836, 
in which they worshiped and which played a large part in their 
lives, is still a fine building and has served the congregation all 
these years. 

The men were good farmers and understood soil conservation. 
The women were proficient in the household arts. I have seen 
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some of the linen shirts men wore then. The bosoms had tucks 
which were backstitched; the bar buttonholes were well made. 
The women had the gift of needlework, the gift of a sweet voice. 
the gift of song, and an innate regard for chastity. All possessed 
a common school education. They were well-versed in the Scrip- 
tures, the catechism, and the Psalms in meter. They were hospitable. 
The iron kettle was always boiling at their fireside; a cup of tea 
was soon made for a visitor. All took pride in their neat, well- 
kept farm homes. 


IN 1837 TWO young men were enjoying the long twilight after 
a day of weaving. They remarked that it would be a long time 
before weaving would bring them riches and that they should 
go to America. Shortly after this they landed in New York where 
they remained for some time. In 1840 they arrived in Chicago 
on a wheat boat, then on to Milwaukee where they inquired, 
“What does Wisconsin look like inland?” Two men from White- 
water answered them with words of praise for their home town, 
whereupon the two young Scotch-Irishmen accompanied them to 
Whitewater. The newcomers were Roley Godfrey and William 
Galloway. 

Pioneer Godfrey became the founder of the Godfrey settlement 
in Lima township, Rock County. He was married to Miss Betty 
Burdick of Milton in 1845. It is said that he never refused work 
to any one who desired it. The story is told that if any one of 
his workmen was saving passage money for his prospective wife 
to come to America, Mr. Godfrey would advance the sum, and 
the young woman would work in his household upen her arrival. 
Such couples were known to have begun as tenants and later: to 
have become farm owners. His death occurred in 1894 at the 
age of eighty-seven. 

William Galloway (1810-91) settled on a farm about three 
miles northwest of Whitewater in Koshkonong township, in 1843. 
Miss Mary Kyle became his wife in 1849. His relatives and friends 
from Ballymacombs were made welcome by him and he assisted 
them in finding employment. He and his son Joseph built and 
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managed one of the early cheese factories in Jefferson County, 
and afte reported to have made 43,727 pounds of cheese in 1873. 
A staunch Republican, he attended the meeting at Ripon in 1854, 
from which emerged the Republican Party. His granddaughter 
recalls that he was very religious and says that she did not enjoy 
“Sunday at grandma’s as a Jittle girl, tho I loved to be there all 
the week. ‘Blue laws’ were in force on Sunday. The organ was 
closed on Saturday night and not opened till Monday morning.” 
He was an avid reader of the weekly papers, the Bible, and Robert 
Burns’s poems. In fact he memorized many of the poems and often 
repeated them.* 

The letters that these two men sent back to County Londonderry 
were so encouraging that family after family left for Whitewater. 
This exodus in the 1840’s removed from the Bellaghy Presby- 
terian Church register such names as Armstrong, Dixon, Dickson, 
Galloway, Graham, Kyle, McIntyre, MacMillin, McCord, Vance, 
and some of the Lees, McQuillins, Seawrights, and Steeles. Lima 
settlement was augmented from time to time by relatives and 
friends from the homeland. Later three Scotch families, the Addies, 
Ainslies, and the Alexanders, also settled in Lima township. 
Near-by County Antrim also contributed James Boyd, Frank 
Mcwhinney and wife, and the older Kyles, the Harris’, the Mc 
Cartneys, Barcleys, Glasses, and the McNamees. The Dales came 
from Bellaghy, the Burnsides from beyond the village, the 
Loudens and Lees from the Lough Shore. 

On December 10, 1850, these people founded the North Lima 
Presbyterian Church in the home of John MacMillin, an arrival 
of 1847. The Rev. George Lamb, with two elders—John Menzies 
and David McLay—came over from the Presbyterian Church near 
Johnstown Center in Rock County to found it. A friendly re- 
lationship existed between the Scotch of Rock Prairie and the 
Scotch-Irish group. The North Lima Presbyterian Church was 
organized under the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 


*I am indebted to Mrs. W. T. Snell, Fort Atkinson, for supplying some of the informa- 
tion relating to Mr. Galloway, her grandfather. Many others have given me assistance, and 
to them I am deeply grateful. 
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America, the Presbytery of Chicago. This was the Scotch Coven- 
anter branch of Presbyterianism. Twenty-nine members joined, 
neatly all of whom were from Ballymacombs, some of whom 
traced their ancestry back to the Scotch Covenanters. The elders 
elected were John MacMillin, Francis Vance, and Thomas God- 
frey.° They worshiped for a time in the schoolhouses. Uncle 
MacMillin marveled at the ability of one lay preacher who could 
farm all week and preach a well organized sermon on the Sabbath 
day. This preacher’s daughter, Laura Hannum, became Mrs. 
David MacMillin and died while still a young woman. 

- When a church building was considered, though Uncle wanted 
it to be on his farm, a site offered by William Alexander, a 
Scotchman, was considered more suitable. “The Little White 
Church on the Hill” stands one mile north of the village of 
Lima Center and six miles west of Whitewater. There was a 
manse and also church sheds which have been removed. 

This church lost some of its members when the Union Church 
was founded in Koshkonong which functioned from 1861 to 1921. 
William and David MacMillin and Abel Slocum withdrew from 
the Congregational Church at Whitewater to found the Union 
Church. This church drew the following Koshkonong people: 
the Galloways, McIntyres, William Armstrongs, John Kyles, and 
the William and David MacMillin families. Here, too, were 
located some fine Scotch Presbyterians: the Smith, Cleland, and 
Bridge families. George Smith was a youth when his people 
arrived and became a beloved pastor of the Lima Presbyterian 
congregation. 

5] have in my possession a typed list of names of persons who were received as members 
of the North Lima Presbyterian Church as of December 10, 1850. In addition to the 
minister and elders, Menzies and McLay, named immediately above, the twenty-nine names 
include: 

Francis Vance Hannah McMillan James Graham 
John Steele Wm. McCord Eliza Graham 
Robert McMillan James Kyle Hannah Vance 
John McMillan Wm. McKinley Nancy Boyd 
Thomas Godfrey Andrew Lee Mary Kyle 
William Galloway Elizabeth Godfrey Mary I. Steele 
John Vance James Galloway Jane McMillan 
James Boyd Anna Godfrey Wm. Steele 
John Kyle Henry McQuillin Samuel Vance 
John Godfrey Samuel Godfrey 

In Ireland the name was spelled MacMillin, but after leaving there, the spelling was 


changed to McMillin. The name as spelled on the Church list above was doubtless an 
error. I have used the original spelling in this sketch, MacMillin. 





THE REV. GEORGE SMITH 


NORTH LIMA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 1947 
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The Congregational Church at Whitewater was founded as a 
Presbyterian church in the home of Prosper Cravath in 1840. Its 
first minister, the Rev. Daniel Smith, came as a missionary from 
the East. His nephew, the late Albert Salisbury, president of the 
Whitewater State Normal School—now called the State Teachers 
College—has left a glowing tribute to him. He was an “Old 
School” Presbyterian, an educated man, capable of teaching Latin 
and Greek—and also a cabinet maker. “He was a sturdy oak, 
facing every blast of hardship or misfortune with erect, unbending 
fortitude.” His second wife was Laura Cravath. He was also the 
pastor of the Lima Presbyterian Church for some years. 

The pioneers were Psalm singing Presbyterians. The Psalms, 
in meter, were found at the back of the Bible, which took the 
place of the hymnbook. Homemade “tunebooks” also served 
well the early song leaders. The musical staffs were carefully drawn, 
and the notes were inked artistically upon them. The books in 
my possession have some of the names of the tunes handprinted 
above the staffs in illuminated lettering. Green, red, and golden- 
brown inks were applied, and the result is beautiful. One reads 
such tune titles as “Martyr,” “ David’s,” “ Portugal,” and others, 
which are perfectly legible after these many years. Let us look at 
the title “ Dundee,” which is inscribed on a right-hand page, over 
the staff and the notes, while the following lines, written in black 
ink, appear on the left-hand page: _ 


Love brugt him to this erth belloe 
Lodged in A virgens womb 

Lov brought him too the Cross to die 
Love laid him in a tomb 


What stories these precious “ tunebooks” could tell! 

There was a precentor who “lifted” or “pitched” the tunes. 
John MacMillin was the first precentor. When he retired to White- 
water, Frank Mcwhinney, who had a beautiful voice and a fine 
character, took his place. 

There was the usual dissatisfaction over the installation of an 
organ and of hymns supplanting the precentor and the Psalms. 
People still smile about the somewhat eccentric old bachelor who 
walked out from Whitewater to enjoy a good Presbyterian sermon. 
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He would take his umbrella and go outside as soon as the organ 
music began and return as soon as it ceased. In a play representing 
these pioneers, he was portrayed teaching a Sunday school class. 
When he came to Sanctification, Adoption, and Effectual Calling, 
he both asked and answered the questions. 

In my childhood in Ireland, the custom yet obtained of having 
a preparatory service on the Friday before communion Sunday. 
Each one counted worthy was given a token. The communion 
table, in front of the pulpit, was spread with snowy linen. The 
communicants went forward singing a Psalm. A minister gave a 
short talk, communion was dispensed, the participants returned 
to the pews, and others went forward. 

A strange custom had prevailed since the persecution of the 
1680’s. When the minister prayed, the audience rose and each 
person stood with his back to the minister. I found the answer. 
At the time of the persecution of the Scotch Covenanters, all faced 
outward to be on guard in some hidden glen where they met and 
worshiped God, knowing full well that if found they would be 
shot. This was a custom in Ireland until about 1900. In the 
Lima Presbyterian Church the elders served communicants in the 
pews, and those present did not observe the custom of turning 
their backs to the minister when he prayed. 


I SHALL TRACE the voyage to Wisconsin of my great-uncle, John 
MacMillin (1806-98), since his crossing was a typical one and one 
with which I am familiar. His father had died as a young man, so 
John early had the management of the family. He was considered 
worthy to be made a Presbyterian elder of the Bellaghy church 
at twenty-five. He played the part of a father in educating two 
of his brothers, who became successful merchants in Ireland. Two 
other brothers came to Wisconsin: William in 1842, and David 
in 1844. These brothers encouraged John to sell his property 
and to join his neighbors and friends at Whitewater, saying, “ The 
home farm will buy a whole countryside of land in Wisconsin.” 

The MacMillin family dreaded an ocean voyage for their 
mother since they feared she might die and be buried at sea. 
So my grandmother—the eldest daughter of the family—married 
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and remained in Ballymacombs to care for her mother, which 
she considered her duty. I must pay tribute at this point to the 
“Maiden Aunt” so beautifully portrayed by Whittier in “Snow- 
bound.” Nearly every Presbyterian family had one of them. They 
lovingly cared for their parents and afterwards became ministering 
angels in the homes of relatives and friends. 

It was in the spring of 1847 that the John Armstrong and the 
John MacMillin families decided to come together to Whitewater. 
The oldest daughter of the Armstrongs remained to care for her 


grandmother. They never saw her again; she died while a young 
woman. 


The voyage took six weeks in a sailing vessel, and the passengers 
cooked their own food. Uncle was up early cooking oatmeal for 
his family which included his wife and three-month old baby, 
his cousin, Jane MacMillin, and her son, a lad of twelve, his 
youngest sister, Nancy, and his brother-in-law, William Steele. 

On board a German grandmother was adept at making and 


tossing pancakes. She and Uncle became good friends even though 
they could not converse. Ship fever broke out, and the grand- 
mother was the first to be buried at sea. As fate would have it, 
no one in Uncle’s party took the fever but the nursing mother. 
The group came by way of the Erie Canal and the Great Lakes, 
landing in Milwaukee. There John MacMillin hired a dray to 
take them to the William MacMillin farm in the township of 
Koshkonong, about three miles west of Whitewater. The baby 
died in its mother’s arms en route. Deacon Robert Bridge, a 
neighbor and a cabinetmaker, came over and made the coffin. 
The John MacMillins had another son who died from burns. 
Uncle as a youth had spent his spare time in the carpenter shop 
in the village. What he learned there proved useful in Wisconsin, 
but, unfortunately, this child put shavings into the stove while 
the mother was out for a short time, which resulted in his death. 
The young son of his Cousin Jane died a few years later of pneu- 
monia. Of this blithesome sister, Nancy, he said, “She could shear 
{cut} her rig [portion of a field} with any man and then dance 
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on the green at eventide.” She was buried with her first baby 
on her breast. Such afflictions were common on the frontier. 

Uncle John brought a long ton of supplies with him to America 
which cost him money at every turn, but British tools did not 
fit Wisconsin farming. At threshing time on the William Mac 
Millin farm these tools were viewed with laughter, and men said 
that it was too bad that Mr. MacMillin had not arrived sooner, 
for then everyone would have had a suitable tool with which to 
chase Black Hawk. 

His set of English bone china, packed in moss, came through 
unbroken. What remains of it is still beautiful, and so are the 
brass candlesticks, the hand-woven linen sheets and sterling silver 
teaspoons—handmade—used in the home of my great-grand- 
parents. In that day both the sheets and the silver were marked 
“Wm. & N.” for William and Nancy MacMillin. His grain 
bags, woven of twilled linen, were made to hold 224 pounds of 
oats. The bedding, table linen, and clothing were fine, and his 
skill with tools was of great value to others as well as to himself. 

I was told about a child who died in 1852 whose coffin Uncle 
made out of boards carried from Whitewater by the father. Uncle 
said it was not “seemly” that the boards remain white. He took 
soot from the chimney and mixed it with lard to produce the 
desired result. The expense of the funeral was 52 cents: 50 cents 
for the boards and 2 cents for the nails. 

The first fall he and William enclosed and fed some wild hogs 
that were running about. These hogs were butchered, and William 
left for Milwaukee with them. The Thanksgiving cold was felt 
keenly because William’s new house had not yet been plastered. 
They tried putting their fine woolen blankets around the walls, 
but this was insufficient. The women were sick with colds. Seeing 
the hair from the hogs, John found clay soil which, when mixed 
with the hair, made plaster. This was used to shut out the cold, 
and though it was a rough job, it served until spring. When he 
was able to obtain lime, he found this crude plaster difficult to 
remove. 

After buying the farm in Lima township, now owned by John 
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McCord, and getting his frame house built, Uncle’s money was 
running low; $20 was needed to buy windows, a door, and supplies 
for the new Stoddard school. All had given work, but they had 
no money and were awaiting a new arrival with some cash. John 
paid the $20. Then a letter came from his mother announcing 
my mother’s birth (her granddaughter). It was written in 
April, 1848, and is still in my possession. There was 25 cents 
postage due on it, but at first he could not get the letter because 
he did not have the money. In fall he sold his wheat in Milwaukee 
and had about 25 cents net when he returned and thus was able 
to redeem his letter. 

He laughed about the way in which another man from near 
Ballymacombs solved this problem. The postmaster was asked 
to show him the letter. He read it hastily, handed it back, and 
said he would get it as soon as he had 25 cents. That bright man 
was Billy McPeak, an ancestor of the Downey family of White- 
water. 

The Godfrey families probably owned more land in Lima 
township than any others, but the descendants of William and 
Mary Vance Kyle are the most numerous. Some of them lived 
in Jefferson County. This couple brought six sons and three 
daughters with them. For years the Kyle cousins have had a 
reunion during the summer—now held in the park in Whitewater. 


THE NortuH LIMA Presbyterian Church holds its annual Home- 
coming the last Sunday in August. This custom was initiated in 
1921, and has brought visitors from the East and West coasts. 
There is a forenoon and an afternoon service with a delicious 
chicken dinner served without charge by the local members. These 
meetings are always most enjoyable; but probably their best 
feature is the creation of continuing interest in the spirit and 
purpose of the church. At the first Homecoming a woman 
expressed the thought of all when she said: “Some communities 
honor their worthy pioneers by erecting marble shafts in their 
memory, but the monument best befitting these plain Presbyterians 
would be to keep the church they founded and loved in repair 
and thus continue ministering to the spiritual uplift of the com- 
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munity.” A fund was raised, and the church was renovated and 
repaired. The Presbytery met there that fall. 

Later the need for a meeting place for young people was con- 
sidered, and the building was modernized. Money and work were 
given freely. The church was fortunate in having two competent 
men, Jack Hale and Willis Morgan, who managed the carrying 
out of the plans. But men, women, and children helped, and all 
deserve credit for their achievement. The church floor was elevated 
to provide a fine basement room, a vestibule and a kitchen were 
added, a furnace and electric lights were installed, the seats were 
rearranged, and the platform lowered. These improvements com- 
bined with new windows, new plaster, and a new floor practically 
made a new building. The Rev. Zachary Davies of Waukesha 
was the acting pastor at this time. The dedicatory service was 
held in November, 1932, when the late Rev. W. A. Ganfield, 
president of Carroll College, preached the sermon. 

All the pastors have been greatly beloved. The young men 
who filled the pulpit while studying for the ministry have the 
abiding good wishes of these people. The beautiful little rural 
church is now a favorite place for community functions, such as 
young people’s meetings, club meetings, and the wedding cere- 
monies of the fair maidens of the vicinity. 

And so the history of this Scotch-Irish settlement in Lima town- 
ship has been traced from its ancestral beginnings down through 
the centuries to the present. It is hoped that the “Little White 
Church on the Hill” which these Scotch-Irish founded will con- 
tinue to point the way of right living to the generations to come. 


HOMECOMING AT THE OLD CHURCH 


By HERBERT GODFREY ° 


When once each year, as summer wanes, we come from near and far 
And gather at this little church, we find the doors ajar 

To welcome us. This country church upon a hill survives 

And draws us back through some magnetic pull upon our lives. 


® The late Herbert Godfrey of Elmhurst, Illinois, read his poem at the 1942 Homecoming 
of the North Lima Presbyterian Church—the church of his childhood. The poem expresses 
the sentiment of many of the ‘‘ Homecomers.” 
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While other churches roundabout have been allowed to lapse, 
All gone—save for a marker stone beside the road perhaps, 
And cattle graze upon the spot where once a church had been, 
This church survives; it lives to meet the need of living men. 


The key to its survival may be found in facts that lay 

Beyond its founding—hidden in the story of the day 

When immigrants from other lands—our forebears, Christian folks— 
Came way out West and settled here among Wisconsin oaks. 


Young folks they were: some couples, newly wed and unafraid, 
Some single men who came to look, liked what they saw and stayed; 
Of divers race but common faith, devout and all aglow 

With hope were they who settled here a century ago. 


Once here they rooted deeply as though native to this soil, 

Built homes, worked hard, and lived upon the product of their toil. 
They raised fine families, they prospered too in modest way, 

And in good time they built the church that welcomes us today. 


They built this church; to it they gave their best. It seems to me 
The fact of its existence now proves ‘twas its destiny 

To stand four-square to all the winds through intervening years, 
Reminder of the debt we owe those sturdy pioneers. 


Those pioneers who built this church have now all gone from here. 
Or have they gone? Their spirits still do seem to linger near, 
Right here within these walls, outdoors, and everywhere 

About this countryside they loved—so fertile and so fair. 


I would that I might have the talent truly to portray 
Their sterling qualities—or have the skill that could assay 
The precious metal in their makeup. Neither can I do, 
But this I know: by any rule of life they measure true. 


To them who built this house of God our gratitude is due; 

Of them it may be said: “ They builded better than they knew.” 

In building it, unknowingly they helped to build the nation. 

We honor them: their strength be ours, their lives our inspiration. 
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To you whose part and privilege has been to carry on 

The role that they laid down; the record shows your task well done. 
We thank you now. May you keep on. May it go on, and then 
Expand in growing usefulness—until we come again. 


So when next year, as summer wanes, we come from near and far 
And gather at this little church, the doors will be ajar 

And welcome us. Thanks be! This church our fathers built survives 
Because incorp’rate in it is the fiber of their lives. 











Wisconsin Newspapers as Publishers 
of the Federal Laws, 1836-1874 


By KARL TREVER 


HE FEDERAL law of May 11, 1820, required the Secretary 

of State to publish the laws, resolutions, and treaties in 

not more than three newspapers in each state and territory. 

The records created in his performance of this function not only 

reveal the manner in which Federal patronage was distributed 

to the Wisconsin press, but they also furnish sidelights on the 
social and political history of the State.” 

Two months after the creation of Wisconsin Territory, John W. 

King and William C. Jones requested Secretary Forsyth to appoint 

the Dubuque Visitor publisher of the Federal laws because it was 


the only newspaper . . . west of the Mississippi . . . and north of the state 
of Missouri, and until the middle of the present inst. the only one in 
the Territory. One has just been established...at Milwaukee near the 
lake and two were formerly printed at Green Bay one of which we under- 
stand is soon to be resumed. There will then be three papers within 
the Territory, two upon the extreme east and one on the west side, but 
proximating the centre, of the Territory. Our paper has an extensive 
circulation not only in the rich mining and farming region, in the midst 
of which it is situated, but over the Territory generally, and in a good 
degree throughout the Union.* 


George W. Jones, Territorial Delegate, supported the “ pro- 





KARL TREVER is a staff member of the National Archives, Washington, 
D.C. He is a graduate of Lawrence College and holds a Master of Arts 
degree from the University of Wisconsin. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance given him by Miss Mary Jane Christopher 
of the National Archives Library. Miss Christopher cooperated in the selection of the 


records upon which the article is based and, in addition, verified names and dates appearing 
in the text. 


1United States Statutes at Large, 3:576. Legislation concerning the publication of the 
laws is discussed briefly in Gaillard Hunt, The Department of State of the United States; Its 
History and Functions (New Haven, 1914), 276. 

? These records are in the National Archives as part of Record Group No. 11, General 
Records of the United States Government. 

3 John King and William C. Jones to Forsyth, July 30, 1836. This document and all 
others cited in this article, unless otherwise indicated, may be found in National Archives, 
Record Group No. 11, General Records of the United States Government, ‘‘Papers relating 
to the publishers of the laws.” 
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priety of the publication of the laws” in the Visitor but at the 
same time recommended for similar appointment three other 
“well conducted” papers of “extensive circulation”—the Wis- 
consin Democrat, published at Green Bay by H. O. and C. C. Sholes, 
the Wisconsin Advertiser, published at Milwaukee by Hans Crocker, 
and the Belmont Gazette, published at “the seat of Govt. for 
Wisconsin” by James Clarke and John B. Russell. When re- 
quested by Forsyth to name but three papers as publishers of the 
laws of the second session of the twenty-fourth Congress, Jones 
finally selected the Visitor, the Gazette, and the Advertiser.’ By 
January 15, 1837, all three had signed contracts, and arrange- 
ments were completed for the first official publication of Federal 
laws in the Wisconsin press.® 

Changes in ownership, editorship, and place of publication were 
frequent with early Wisconsin newspapers. Hans Crocker sold 
the Advertiser to Daniel H. Richards just prior to its selection 
as an Official journal. Less than one month after its appointment 
the Visitor notified Forsyth that a Colonel Chapman, who had 
bought the paper from King “only to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the opposition,” had sold it to William H. Turner, “an 
able editor and an old and firm Democrat.”* James Clarke in- 
formed the Department of State, when accepting appointment for 
the Gazette that, since his paper was also 


in the enjoying of the Territorial patronage and as the Legislative As- 
sembly will hereafter meet at some other place than Belmont, we shall 
of course go with it, being compelled to issue our paper at the seat of 
government. This will render it necessary to change the #itle of our 
paper, which, when it occurs, will be communicated to you.® 


On September 23, 1837, Delegate Jones notified the Department 
that the Gazette had moved to Burlington “with one of the 
editors” where it would be published under the title of the Wis- 
consin Territorial Gazette and Burlington Advertiser by “ Messrs. 
{James} Clarke and Co. (Jacobs) attorneys at law... gentlemen 


* George W. Jones to Forsyth, Dec. 6, 1836. 

5 Jones to Forsyth, Dec. 9, 1836. Forsyth’s request was dated Dec. 8. 

® Acceptance was made for the Advertiser by Daniel H. Richards on Jan. 12, 1837; by 
W. W. Chapman for the Visitor on Jan. 13; and by James Clarke for the Gazette on Jan. 15. 

7 William H. Turner to Forsyth, Feb. 9, 1837; W. W. Chapman to Forsyth, Feb. 14, 1837. 

8 Clarke to Forsyth, Jan. 15, 1837. 
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of great respectability and worthy of all confidence and patron- 
age.”® 

At the opening of the twenty-fifth Congress H. D. Holbrook, 
publisher of the Mineral Point Miner's Free Press, made appli- 
cation for Federal patronage. In forwarding this application to 
the State Department, Jones expressed the hope “that when the 
superficial extent of our vast Territory is considered (it being 
three times as large as Virginia, the largest state in the Union) 
the Secretary will not confine us to the usual number of papers.” ?° 
When the time came to name publishers for the first session, how- 
ever, Jones forgot the Miémer’s Free Press and recommended the 
Gazette, the Advertiser, and a new journal, the loway News, 
published in Dubuque by Coriel, King and Russell.‘' These 
papers also received the patronage for the second session. 

With the formation of Iowa Territory on July 3, 1838, it was 
necessary under the law to replace the News and the Gazette by 
papers physically located in Wisconsin. In March of that year, 
J. S. Fisk, “a Democrat...anxious to see papers devoted to the 
interest... {of the party] supported,” had written Forsyth from 
Green Bay complaining because Jones had never secured an ap- 
pointment for the Wisconsin Democrat, “a fearless and consistent 
supporter of ... the Administration.” He insinuated that this failure 
could be attributed only to lack of interest in genuine Democratic 
principles.'* On June 27, however, Jones did recommend and 
later secured the appointment of the Wisconsin Democrat and the 
Miner’s Free Press as successors to the News and the Gazette.'* 

In November, 1838, James Duane Doty, who had defeated Jones 
for delegate, recommended the Milwaukee Sentinel to publish the 
laws. He described the Sentinel as a paper “devoted to the cause 

® Jones to Forsyth, Sept. 23, 1837. Clarke’s partner was Cyrus S. Jacobs. 

10 Jones to Forsyth, Sept. 23, 1837. 

11 Jones to Forsyth, Oct. 20, 1837. The Gazette accepted on Nov. 29, 1837; the Advertiser 
accepted on Nov. 22, 1837; and the loway News accepted on Nov. 8, 1837. The application 
of the News was not found in the files. John B. Russell was publisher of the News to 
“whom from his practical knowledge of the business all matters in relation to the publica- 
tion are entrusted.” 

2 J. S. Fisk to Forsyth, March 10, 1838. 

13 Jones to Forsyth, June 27, 1838. Jones renewed his recommendation in a letter written 
from Buffalo on July 11, unnecessarily perhaps, for his letter of June 27 is endorsed ‘‘those 


marked X appointed July 9, 1838.” Charles C. Sholes accepted for the Democrat on Aug. 1, 
and Welsh and Plowman accepted for the Free Press on July 28. 
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of Democracy ...as well conducted as any other in the Territory, 
and during the late election [one that} sustained the convention 
by which the Democratic party in the Territory was organized.” 
He submitted a petition in behalf of this journal signed on Sep- 
tember 24 by a number of Wisconsin Democrats,’* and on De- 
cember 14, “in compliance with the request of many citizens of 
Wisconsin,” he also recommended the Wisconsin Enquirer and the 
Wisconsin Democrat.” He repeated these recommendations in 
January 1839,'° enclosing the application of Josiah A. Noonan, 
publisher of the Enquirer, who boasted that his paper had “ nearly 
twice the circulation of any other paper in the Territory.”?" 
Although the Sentinel failed of appointment, the Enquirer, the 
Miner's Free Press, and the Democrat receiving the patronage for 
the third session of the twenty-fifth Congress,** Doty’s pressure 
for the selection of the Sentinel in the place of the Wisconsin 
Advertiser, which was not re-appointed, created a stir in the grow- 
ing anti-Doty Democratic circles. Byron Kilbourn, who had un- 
successfully opposed Doty in the Territorial election of 1839, 
wrote Forsyth that it was 


with regret that many of us learned the effect of Judge Doty’s application 
to you last winter in favor of the Sentinel newspaper at this place. That 
establishment is conducted by a well known Whig under false colors— 
and it is equally well known here that his patron Judge Doty is of the 
same school—although in Washington he may pass himself on the Ad- 
ministration as one of its staunch supporters. I think you are somewhat 
acquainted with the same personage and his sincerity of profession. I 
should feel, in common with the whole party in this section of the 
country, much chagrined if he should by his cringing duplicity succeed 
in supplanting Richards in the estimation of your Department by the 
substitution of the Sentinel.... We are satisfied he will make the at- 
tempt, and we know that he is in no way backwards in making such 
representations as he may think will produce the most favorable effect, 
whether true or otherwise; but we hope he will not be successful.® 


14 James D. Doty to Forsyth, Nov. 24, 1838. Signers of the petition included Clinton 
Walworth, D. A. J. Upham, Harrison Reed, Joseph Cary, George Reed, H. N. Wells, 
Elisha Starr, George O. Tiffany, B. H. Edgerton, A. O. T. Breed, David Orendorf, Curtis 
Reed, Solomon Juneau, John Goll, Jr., and Rufus Park. 

% Doty to Forsyth, Dec. 14, 1838. 

16 Doty to Forsyth, Jan. 6, 1839. 

11 Noonan to Forsyth, Dec. 18, 1838. 

1% The Free Press accepted on March 15, 1839. Because of “‘a slight disarrangement in 
the affairs’’ of the Enquirer, C. Latham Sholes, less known for his journalism than for his 
invention of the typewriter, accepted for C. C. Sholes and J. A. Noonan on April 5. 

1° Byron Kilbourn to Forsyth, Jan. 22, 1840. 
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Although Doty continued his campaign for the Sentinel, the 
Enquirer, the Miner’s Free Press and the Democrat were reap- 
pointed for the first session of the twenty-sixth Congress.” Indeed, 
when the Democrat became ineligible in 1840 by moving to 
Southport (Kenosha) as the Southport Telegraph™ the Sentinel 
still failed of appointment, in spite of the fact that the Territory 
was left with but two authorized publishers for most of the first 
and all of the second session of the twenty-sixth Congress.” 

That there was some justification for this attitude toward the 
Sentinel is indicated by the fact that immediately after the Whigs 
took Federal office in 1841, Doty allied himself actively with 
Harrison’s machine in Wisconsin and recommended the Sentinel 
and a newcomer, the Madison Express, published by William 
Wyman, to succeed the Enquirer and the Free Press, which should 
be “no longer employed...as they have a limited circulation in 
comparison with the papers first named, and [are} unworthy from 
the principles which they advocate, of the patronage of this gov- 
ernment.” 7° His recommendation bore fruit, and the Sentinel, 
along with the Green Bay Republican and Intelligencer and the 
Express, were selected publishers for the first session of the twenty- 
seventh Congress.** The Republican was a new venture in journal- 
ism, so new in fact, that Editor Henry O. Sholes wrote Secretary 
Webster that 


At the time of receiving your letter I had not procured my office, and 
at that time, partially made up my mind, to abandon the project.... 
The name of the paper had not been concluded upon at the time Gover- 
nor Doty made the application for my appointment...I have called it 
Green Bay Republican and Intelligencer; it being so long, I wish to drop 
the latter (and Intelligencer) if it will make no difference with regard 
to the appointment.”° 


20 Doty to Forsyth, Feb. 6, 1840; Noonan to Forsyth, Feb. 17, 1840; Welsh and Plow- 
man to Forsyth, Feb. 11, 1840. 

21 Doty to Forsyth, June 23, 1840; C. Latham Sholes to Forsyth, July 15, 1840. The 
List of Publishers of the Laws, 1789-1870, includes the Wisconsin Democrat for both 
sessions but carries no entries for payments made. 

2 The Free Press accepted on Feb. 25, 1841; the Enquirer on March 3. The Lést of 
Publishers and a note of August 4, 1841, show that Welsh and Plowman sold the Méner’s 
Free Press to John Delaney during this session. It is interesting to note that these acceptances 
were respectively endorsed in the Department as follows: ‘Note: Must be a change’ and 
“Note: The paper to be changed.” 

*3.Doty to Webster, March 9, 1841. 

** William Wyman accepted for the Express, April 10, 1841. Harrison Reed for the 
Sentinel, April 9. Henry O. Sholes for the Republican, Oct. 11. 

*% Sholes to Webster, Oct. 11, 1841. 
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The Act of August 23, 1842, repealed the requirement that the 
laws be published in not more than three newspapers in each state 
and territory, substituting publication in “not less than two nor 
more than four of the principal newspapers in the city of Wash- 
ington.”*° This provision remained in force until repealed by the 
Act of August 8, 1846, which permitted publication in “two news- 
papers in...each of the several States and Territories, and no 
more.” ** On September 2, Secretary Buchanan wrote to Governor 
Dodge that in carrying out the provisions of this law his rule 
had been: 


to select one [newspaper] at the Seat of the State or Territorial Govern- 
ment and the other at the most commercial city or Town within the 
limits. Under this rule, Madison and Milwaukee would be the two points 
in Wisconsin. As I [am] not acquainted with the Democratic News- 
papers in those places, I have taken the liberty to enclose you two ap- 
pointments in Blank. Will you be kind enough to fill them up with the 


names of the proper papers and transmit them to their appropriate 
address.” 28 


Dodge filled out the blanks as requested, naming Simeon Mills 
and Company, owners of the Madison Wisconsin Argus, and 
William H. Sullivan, the publisher of the Milwaukee Courier, as 
publishers of the laws for the first session of the twenty-ninth 
Congress.*® The Argus and the Cowrier accepted the appoint- 
ments, and publication of the laws in Wisconsin was renewed.*° 

Although Morgan L. Martin, Territorial Delegate, 1845-47, 
recommended the Southport Telegraph and the Green Bay Advo- 
cate to be publishers for the second session,** the Cowrier and the 
Argus were again appointed.** They continued to hold the patron- 
age for the first session of the thirtieth Congress, but before 
publication was begun in the Cowrier, Sullivan sold out to William 
E. Cramer and Joseph Curtis who changed the name of the papef 
to the Daily Wisconsin.** The Argus also was sold during this 

U.S. Seat. at L., 5:527. 

2 [bid., 9:77. 

28 Buchanan to Dodge (copy), Sept. 2, 1846. 


29 Dodge to Buchanan, Sept. 17, 1846. 


% S$. Mills and Company to Buchanan, Sept. 21, 1846; William H. Sullivan to Buchanan, 
Sept. 23, 1846. 


%1 Morgan L. Martin to Buchanan, Jan. 22, 1847. 


® William H. Sullivan to Buchanan, Jan. 28, 1847; S. Mills and Company to Buchanan, 
Feb. 3, 1847. 


33 Cramer and Curtis to Buchanan, Jan. 20, 1848. 
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session to Messrs. Tenney, Smith, and Holt.** Apparently an at- 
tempt was made to secure the appointment of the Wisconsin 
Democrat in the place of the Argus for the second session of the 
thirtieth Congress, for Mason C. Darling sought an interview with 
Buchanan “before such change [was] directed.” Both papers were 
published in his district and Darling was sure “there were no 
good and sufficient reasons” for dropping the Argus.*° A little 
later, Senator Dodge recommended the Green Bay Advocate, 
edited by Charles Robinson,®* and the Sheboygan Spirit of the 
Times, edited by F. L. and E. §. Goodrich. Established the previous 
spring “and within three weeks burnt out,” the Spirit of the Times 
wanted the patronage to “place it upon a firm basis.” *7 These 
applicants failed, however, for the Daily Wisconsin and the Argus 
were reappointed for the second session.*® 

A scramble for the patronage was to be expected after the 
Whig victory of 1848. In the words of General Rufus King “ the 
Whig papers...have been established and maintained only by 
constant and persevering effort and in some instances at consider- 
able sacrifice. Now that the General Government has passed into 
Whig hands they hope,...for some direct benefit and support 
from this change.” ** As early as February 3, 1849, General King 
wrote to Vice President-elect Fillmore urging the appointment of 
the Geneva Wisconsin Standard, “a well conducted Whig paper 
in one of the interior counties,” the editor of which, Colonel David 
M. Keeler, “did a good deal of hard work, in the fall, in support 
of the Whig cause.” This recommendation, as finally received by 
Secretary Clayton, carried the endorsements of Fillmore, Fitz Henry 


Warner, Daniel Webster, and N. P. Tallmadge.*® The last de- 


%4 Tenney, Smith and Holt to Buchanan, Feb. 8, 1848. 

% Mason C. Darling to Buchanan, June 12, 1848. No correspondence was found in the 
file confirming Darling’s suspicions. 

% Henry Dodge to Buchanan, Aug. 12, 1848. 

37 F,. L. and E. S. Goodrich to Buchanan, Dec. 16, 1848. 

38 Cramer and Curtis accepted for the Daily Wisconsin, Jan 2, 1849; Tenney, Smith and 
Holt for the Wisconsin Argus, Jan. 16, 1849. 

*° Rufus King to Clayton, May 30, 1849. 

“Rufus King to Fillmore, Feb. 3, 1849. Colonel Keeler apparently had a personal in- 
terview with Fillmore. Fillmore’s endorsement in his own hand, stated that he knew King 
as a “highly respectable gentleman at Milwaukee.’’ Warner concurred in General King’s 
estimate of Colonel Keeler’s ‘‘character and standing,”” and Webster stated that he had 
learned ‘‘from other quite reliable sources that Mr. Keeler [was] deserving of attention and 
confidence.”” 
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scribed Colonel Keeler as “a gentleman of high character and 
standing—the editor and conductor of one of the best and most 
efficient Whig papers in Wisconsin...an early and devoted friend 
of General Taylor...eminently entitled to... patronage....” In- 
deed, in Tallmadge’s opinion, no one in the State was “more 
capable of rendering service to the Whig cause.” The Keeler ap- 
plication was accompanied by resolutions of the Geneva Buena 
Vista Club praising Keeler, its president, for his “high toned, 
bold and fearless stand taken...at a time when threats and bribes 
were alike held out to induce him to desert his Whig colors” and 
recommending his paper “as a proper periodical” in which to 
publish the laws. These resolutions were concurred in by thirteen 
Whig members of the State Legislature.* 

Another aspirant for the patronage was Samuel Ryan, Jr., editor 
of the Fond du Lac Republican and “ resident of Wisconsin for 
more than twenty years,’ who had “conducted a Whig paper 
at Green Bay for three years at a pecuniary loss of $500, and for 
the last year, the only one in Northern Wisconsin.” Since he had 
so “faithfully and efficiently advocated the Whig cause,” he felt 
that “the administration should throw...the patronage... into 
the Republican.” * 

A third candidate, J. A. Hadley, editor of the Watertown 
Chronicle, petitioned “ His Excellency the President of the United 
States and his Cabinet” to appoint the Chronicle as publisher of 
the laws because (1) Watertown was the “principal business 
town in the interior of the State...rapidly increasing both in 
population and business...settled by reading people, the Whig 
portion of whom made the Chronicle their home paper”; and 
(2) because the Chronicle had for more than twenty years 
“labored with zeal...in the Whig cause, through good and evil 
report, and at the sacrifice of both time and money.” * 

“| David M. Keeler to Clayton, March 20, 1849. The Club resolutions were adoptea 
on Jan. 18 and endorsed by Whig members of the State Legislarure on Feb. 5. Signers 
included A. Botkin, George M. Larkin, Enoch Cheek, Joseph Keer, L. H. Pike, Paul 
Crandall, R. M. Briggs, T. J. Townsend, F. W. Bird, A. W. Pope, Julius White, L. H. Page, 


and R. R. Young. A follow-up letter from Keeler, dated Nov 26, 1849, indicates that he 
had the endorsement of the President and each of the cabinet officers. 

#2 Samuel Ryan, Jr. to Clayton, April 24, 1849. Ryan gave both Tallmadge and King 
as references as well as H. Fuller of the New York Mirror. Ryan renewed his application, 
too late, on March 25, 1850. 

* J. A. Hadley to the President, Sept. 7, 1849. 
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In May, 1849, General King recommended nine Whig papers 
as possible publishers of the laws.** Unfortunately for most of 
them King had himself become owner of the Milwaukee Sentinel 
and Gazette. He made it clear to Clayton that it would give him 
pleasure to have the Sentinel selected as one of the publishers, 
and the only Whig in Congress from Wisconsin, Representative 
Orsamus Cole, ultimately secured its appointment, along with the 
Madison Express.*® 

The growing rivalry during the 1850’s between the “Com- 
promisers or Supporters of Measures of Adjustment,” known as 
the National Whigs, and the Anti-Slavery, Free Soil elements 
of the Whig Party was reflected in a patronage struggle between 
the Madison Express and the Wisconsin Statesman. It began when 
William Wyman, editor of the Statesman, sent Webster an appli- 
cation and an editorial from the Express indicating opposition 
to “the course the Administration pursues.” *° At the same time 
he submitted a petition, signed by thirty-eight Whigs, urging that 
the Statesman should supersede the Express, “ whose position, to 
say the least, is equivocal.” ** Wyman had been owner of the 
Express and publisher of the laws under Webster's appointment 
in 1841-1842. Sometime in 1848 his health had become so im- 
paired from struggling “against so many obstacles and difficulties ” 
that he sold his press to Messrs. Atwood and Buck, “supposing 
that the payments would be made by them punctually as agreed.” 
The new proprietors failed to meet their obligations. Wyman 
had a large family to support and, when he learned that the 


These papers were the Geneva Standard, the Southport American, the Janesville Gazette, 
the Madison Express, the Independent American, the Watertown Chronicle, the Fond du Lac 
Republican, and the Sheboygan Mercury (all weeklies), and the Milwaukee Sentinel and 
Gazette. 

* Orsamus Cole to Clayton, Dec. 18, 1849. King and Fuller accepted for the Sentines 
March 9, 1850; Atwood and Buck for the Express on March 11. 

“ Wyman’s letter is undated but it was written some time between May 14, the date of 
an enclosed clipping, and December 10, 1850, when Senator Dodge forwarded it and its 
enclosures to Webster with the statement to the effect that Wyman had “always been a 
firm, and consistent Whig . . . and a man of good character, and every way trustworthy.” 

“ The petition also bears no date. Signers included Julius T. Clark, E. R. Colton, F. W. 
Bird, P. M. Porter, J. L. Clifford, E. B. Wheeler, George Anderson, C. H. Bird, E. L. 
Varney, C. C. Coffinsberry, G. T. Long, B. Cleveland, Jr., B. Cleveland, G. H. Moreland, 
W. A. Welch, L. F. Rhodes, James E. Rhodes, John D. Wright, William A. Seabury, 
Frederick Simons, Richard Price, Joshua Bayles, D. J. Morse, William Pyncheon, E. Austin, 
Isaac Andrews, Nathan Spaulding, Henry C. Parker, M. B. Rogers, L. Pebert, S. H. Carman, 
John H. Warnock, James N. Warnock, Mark Meadowcraft, C. Webb, D. J. Haines, and 
John D. Lemon. 
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Express was “ failing to give satisfaction to a large portion of... 
citizens,” he was “persuaded and finally induced to undertake 
the publication of the Statesman, a paper designed to reflect the 
doctrines and be in fact the organ of the Whigs of the State.” 

The real background for the struggle between the Statesman 
and the Express is revealed, however, in the following lines writ- 
ten on Wyman’s behalf by John D. Wright, of Madison, to Gales 
and Seaton, publishers of the National Intelligencer: 


As you are aware there seems to be two factions ...in the Whig ranks 
of the north, first: The Old Conservative and true Whigs, who will abide 
by and stand up to the Constitution as it is, who go “for the Union 
for the sake of the Union” and are willing to compromise any difficulties 
that may arise in our political horizon, yet if their wishes were gratified 
would prefer the non extension of slavery. Of this class the “ Statesman ” 
will be the organ. We hope they are by far the largest majority in the 
State. The other faction taking to themselves the name of Whig but 
more properly known by the name of Abolitionists, who would sacrifice 
the Union for the sake of their Creed. It is not necessary for me to go 
into detail to describe them: You know them full well. The “ Express” 
edited by Messrs. Atwood and Buck, I take to be a strong abolitionist 
paper. It advocated strongly negro suffrage last year when the question 
was voted upon in Wis., pounced upon Mr. Webster together with all 
the northern Whigs who advocated the Compromise but more par- 
ticularly Mr. Webster to whom they were very bitter....The Conserva- 
tive portion of the Whig party of the State are very anxious to see the 
“ Statesman” prosper...The question arises which of the two shall be 
sustained, as we think both cannot survive long. I think every thing 
that can be done should be to put down the anti-Union spirit which 
has of late sprung up at the north, and uphold the adverse. Shall the 
“Statesman” then have all the patronage any good Whig can give it? * 


In November, 1850, William Welch, chairman of the Whig 
Central Committee, called the Express “an open and .avowed 
Seward sheet [that] joins hands with those who decry the or- 
ganization of a National Whig Party.” He charged that “the 
sentiments of its editor [were] publicly expressed against the 
policy of the President and in favor of the Seward movement in 
New York and the reported defeat of the Whig State ticket 
he has charged directly upon the friends of Millard Fillmore.” 
Believing that “such a print ought not to be sustained by the 
Administration,” he urged immediate transfer of the patronage 


J. D. Wright to Gales and Seaton, Aug. 21, 1850. Forwarded to Webster on Sept. 
16 by Postmaster General Fitz Henry Warner, who urged “favorable consideration of the 
wishes of the writer.” 
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to the Statesman “ which sustains the whole Whig party as against 
sectional organizations.” *® In December, Wyman forwarded to 
Webster a copy of the Express containing an article which, he said, 
was a “fling” at Webster and “in favor of Horace Mann.” ° 
Finally, on January 7, 1851, he told Webster that 


Nothing but actual necessity would tempt me to [write again]. I dis- 
like to beg favors as much as anyone can, but when a person is placed 
in my situation, he will ask favors he would otherwise scorn to do. This, 
I have to acknowledge, is my case precisely. I will not multiply words, 
but will once more humbly ask you to give me the public printing... 51 


Although Senator Dodge was favorably inclined toward the States- 
man, Orsamus Cole, still Wisconsin’s only Whig in Congress, 
sought the reappointment of the Sentinel and the Express.°* The 
campaign to replace the Express had planted seeds of suspicion 
in Webster’s mind, however, and he moved to investigate the facts. 
Apparently he selected as his investigator James Duane Doty, 
then in Congress as a Free Soiler, for in a private letter, dated 
February 17, he had told Webster that he had 


written to the Editor of the Wisconsin Statesman (W. W. Wyman) and 
received his answer—lIt is right—and all you could wish. This morning 
I called to say this to you—and to say there can be no doubt that Mr. 
Wyman ought to be selected as one of the publishers of the laws.5* 


The battle was won for the Statesman. 

Sensing that further change might be made in the publishers 
for the second session of the thirty-first Congress, other editors 
sought appointment. T. A. Butterfield wrote to President “ Phil- 
more” requesting public printing for the Racine Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, “the largest paper in the state...the real genuine 
Whig.” °* He followed this appeal with a letter to Webster stat- 
ing that he had begun publication “about 14 months past and 
have struggled hard, this being my first paper since my apprentice- 
ship... Justin Butterfield at the head of the land department cent 

*® William Welch to Webster, Nov. 14, 1850. According to Wright's letter above, 
Welch had ‘“‘lately taken the editor’s chair of the Statesman and . . . the Whigs of Wiscon- 
sin can look forward to having a paper worthy of the cause.” 

5 Wyman to Webster, Dec. 4, 1850. 

51 Wyman to Webster, Jan. 7, 1851. 

52 Cole to G. P. Fisher (commission clerk, Department of State) Jan. 16, 1851. Cole 
renewed his recommendation on Jan. 20. 

53 Doty to Webster, Feb. 17, 1851. 


%T. A. Butterfield to Fillmore, Oct. 15, 1850. The letter is endorsed in red ink, ‘Oct. 23 
to the Sec’y of State for consideration and answer. M.F.”’ 
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me a land adv. Now I ask can you cend me the printing of the 
public acts.” °° Sheboygan’s candidate was G. W. Gillette, editor 
of the Mercury, then in its fourth year and “ sustained only through 
great exertion and many inconveniences.” °® Another applicant 
was Samuel Ryan, Jr., who was “about to establish an Administra- 
tion Paper ...to be called the Green Bay Spectator” and boasted 
that his “facilities for getting up an efficient Administration 
Paper [were] second to none in the State.” °* The final applicant 
was Charles Sexton, publisher of the St. Croix Inquirer at Willow 
River, “5 miles from Stillwater and 20 from St. Paul, Minn. 
Terry.” He promised to enlarge the Inquirer and give “cordial 
support” to the National Whigs and the “great measures of 
Adjustment.” ** He won the coveted appointment on May 10, 
1851. 

The first application for the publisher’s job in the thirty-second 
Congress was filed by Sexton.*° G. W. Gillette applied again for 
the Sheboygan Mercury, promising Webster that he would “ issue a 
daily from the first of June to the first of December next” in 
case he received “the slightest encouragement.” ® Early in 1852 
Ryan asked that the Green Bay Spectator be appointed since the 
“Milwaukee journal {had} ceased to exist.”®* Webster disre- 
garded these last communications, however, and reappointed the 
Inquirer and the Statesman as publishers for the first session. 

On June 21, 1852, the National Whig Convention nominated 
General Winfield T. Scott for the presidency instead of Webster. 
The next day Sexton wrote Webster that as editor of the Inquirer 
he had strongly urged upon the public 

& Butterfield to Webster, Nov. 20, 1850. Butterfield reported that the “cause is gaining 
fast in this county. We have a Whig sherriff the first we have elected.” 


%G. W. Gillette to Webster, Feb. 19, 1851. 

% Samuel Ryan, Jr. and Company to W. D. Derrick (chief clerk, Department of State) 
May 24, 1851. 

58 Charles Sexton to Webster, May 10, 1851. This letter is endorsed without signature, 
“Yes, if amy vacancy.” 

5° Sexton accepted appointment from Willow River on June 16, 1851. No record is 
found in the file that he was ever paid for printing the laws of the second session of the 
thirty-second Congress, although Wyman collected $93 plus an additional $46.50 by a de- 
cision of the Secretary of Srate. 

© Sexton to Webster, Dec. 16, 1851. 

&G. W. Gilletre to Webster, May 4, 1852. 

® Ryan and Company to Webster, May 18, 1852. Ryan's reference to the Journal is to 
the State Palladium which became the State Journal in 1852. 
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the...importance of sustaining the great measures of the Compromise 
Act and maintaining the peace and harmony of the Union, and as I can- 
not consistently do so with General Scott at the head of the Whig 
Party...as his nomination is claimed as an “ Abolition triumph,’ I, 
therefore, herewith return to the Department...my appointment, until 
your name, or some other “ National Whig” shall be presented to the 
Whig party for their suffrage.® 


The commission vacated by Sexton’s resignation was given to 
Ryan and his Green Bay Spectator.** About one month later Wy- 
man also decided to give up his independent struggle on behalf 
of the Webster. cause. Carrying with him his commission as pub- 
lisher of the laws, he entered into partnership with his former 
opponents, Atwood and Buck, and merged the Statesman and the 
Express under the new title of Wisconsin State Palladium.” Ryan 
might have retained his commission through the second session 
of the thirty-second Congress if he had not moved his establish- 
ment from Green Bay to Appleton, changing the name of his 
paper to the Appleton Crescent.®* This change led Representative 
Doty to ask Edward Everett, who had succeeded Webster, to ap- 
point the Fountain City Herald, published in Fond du Lac by 
Royal Buck.** The only other applicant was the Madison Argus 
and Democrat, published by Brown and Carpenter and recom- 
mended by J. D. Weston on behalf of “a number of friends of 
the Administration in Wisconsin.” ** The Herald and the Argus 
were promptly appointed.*® Everett must have been somewhat 
surprised, therefore, to receive complaints to the effect that the 
Argus was “one of the rankest locofoco papers in the State”; that 
its appointment took “all Whigs here with great surprise and re- 


®8 Sexton to Webster, June 22, 1852. Sexton wrote from Washington, D.C., indicating he 
had hung out his lawyer's shingle at ‘‘ 15th Street opposite the Treasury.” His letter 
typifies the emotional reaction of many of Webster’s supporters ‘‘who sympathise with you 
in this hour of peril and morning [sic] for our country’s welfare, and whose teers which I 
have witnessed at Baltimore, speak louder the emotions of the heart than words can do.” 

*4Ryan and Company to the Department, July 6, 1852. 

* Atwood, Wyman, and Buck to the Department, July 20, 1852. 

* Ryan and Company to Everett, Jan. 5, 1853. 

®t Doty to Department, Jan. 17, 1853. Judge Horne of the Fourth Judicial Circuit of 
Wisconsin also supported the Herald, Jan. 10, 1853. 

* J. D. Weston to Everett, Jan. 13, 1853. 

® Royal Buck accepted for the Herald on Feb. 11, 1853; Brown and Carpenter for the 
Argus on Feb. 10. The letterhead of the Argus carries an interesting illustration entitled 
“The Plan of the University of Wisconsin.” 
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gret”;“° that he had been “ grossly deceived” by Dr. Weston 
“who never was a Whig...but a regular Free Soil Loco Foco 
Abolitionist.” “* The Argus was safe, however, for the administra. 
tion was to change in March, and no one bothered to withdraw 
the appointment. 

Democratic papers began filing applications with the Depart- 
ment as early as February 26, 1853, when the Milwaukee Morn- 
ing News was recommended by the editors of the German language 
papers Volksfreund and Wisconsin Banner.” The News was en- 
dorsed by such leading Democrats as Charles Walworth, president 
of the Milwaukee Democratic Association, Joseph A. Mallory, its 
secretary, Timothy Burns, lieutenant governor, Charles Robinson, 
secretary of state, Edward H. Janssen, state treasurer, Azel P. Ladd, 
superintendent of public instruction, Samuel W. Beall, clerk of 
the supreme court, Senators Dodge and Walker, and Representa- 
tive Daniel Wells, Jr. They agreed “that its services during the 
recent presidential campaign...contributed powerfully to the 
splendid result,” and termed its editor, Daniel Shaw, “a gentle- 
man of fine talents, a working Democrat, without taint of abolition 
or federal heresies.” “* George H. Paul of the Kenosha Democrat 
also supported the News for “its fidelity to the candidate and 
national principles of the Democratic party,” “* and J. R. Sharp- 
stein wrote Marcy that Shaw was “one of the most able and 
efficient of ... democratic editors, always reliable and true.” ” 

But there were other papers that could get recommendations. 
Judge James R. Doolittle recommended the Racine Daily. Demo- 
crat because it had done so much in the last election “to redeem” 

7 David Atwood to Everett, Feb. 12, 1853. Of course Atwood was concerned over the 
failure to appoint his own paper, the Wisconsin State Journal, which as the Wisconsin State 
Palladium had previously published the laws. Atwood had “‘supposed it would be selected 
as a matter of course.’’ His letter reveals a bit of Whig pessimism in the State: ‘“‘as there 
is no State patronage to bestow on a Whig press, and but a slim show of U.S. patronage 
in the future, the little that belongs to Whig distribution would be thankfully received.” 

71 John S. Fillmore to Everett, Feb. 19, 1853. At the same time Everett received a 
letter of protest from Whig legislators Coles Bashford, J. R. Briggs, Jr., Judson Prentice, 
Levi Sterling, Bertine Pinckney, senators; and H. E. Block, Enoch Chase, J. Allen Barber, 
William A. Hawkins, James Lauderdale, H. Holmes, Philo Belden, P. W. Thomas, N. M. 
Donaldson, and D. J. Powers, assemblymen. 

72 Fratny and Herzberg; Shoeffler and Wendte to Department, Feb. 26, 1853. 

% Timothy Burns et al. to Department, March 3, 1853. 


7 George H. Paul to Franklin Pierce, March 4, 1853. 
% J. R. Sharpstein to Marcy, March 11, 1853. 
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that city and county from Free-Soilism.”* Senators Dodge and 
Walker and Representative Wells jointly recommended the Fond 
du Lac Journal™ but, when it was sold in early 1852 to M. J. 
Thomas and renamed the Fond du Lac National Democrat," 
they promptly changed their recommendation to the Sheboygan 
Lake Journal owned by Cyrus P. Hiller and edited by Flavius 
Mills.*® Thomas was the son-in-law of John B. Macy, candidate 
for a seat in the United States Senate. About the same time, for 
reasons not now Clear, the delegation also switched its support 
from the Morning News to the Mineral Point Democrat,®° and 
the Lake Journal and the Democrat were given contracts as pub- 
lishers of the laws for the first session of the thirty-third Congress.*" 

The campaign for the second session began in March, 1854, 
when a Charles James sent Marcy the names of “ true blue” papers 
“proper to publish the laws in as I promised.” He included the 
Madison Argus and Democrat, Beriah Brown, editor, and the 
Janesville Democratic Standard, published by Alexander T. Gray.*? 
In July Dodge, Walker, and Wells, joined in recommending the 
Milwaukee Daily News, which recently had been taken over by 


% James R. Doolittle to Marcy, March 18, 1853. Doolittle took the opportunity to 
deliver the following message of cheer to the Administration: ‘‘No administration, since my 
recollection, has entered upon its duties with stronger claims upon the popular judgment, 
and the popular heart. The Inaugural breathes the spirit of Jackson, and, by a fearless and 
unwavering faith, in the triumph of truth and justice, lays hold on the Almighty and almost 
says in words ‘By the Eternal we will ask nothing that is not clearly right and we will sub- 
mit to nothing wrong.’ ”’ 

™ Dodge et al. to the Department, March 28, 1853. 

™ Daniel Shaw to Marcy, June 12, 1853. 

J. A. Noonan to Marcy, June 22, 1853. Some of Noonan’s political gossip is worth 
recording here: ‘‘Governor Marcy may not be uninterested in learning that his former ac- 
quaintance in the State of New York, Levi Hubbell, is now on trial before the Legislature 
of this State for high crimes and misdemeanors as a Judge of the Circuit and Supreme 
bench and the chances are that he will be broke of his office and come out of the conflict a 
disgraced man. He has been guilty of more foolish improvidence in the way of fishing for 
popular favor, than of positive corruption. He will leave the Bench very poor with a young 
wife and family on his hands. He is another example of an ambitious and gifted man with- 
out moral or political principle to guide him. . . . The few sore-heads that commended the 
assault upon the national Administration have been driven to their holes. Our State is sound 
and healthy. Dodge, Walker, Eastman, and Wells will be nobly sustained. . . . there is a 
report here that C. Cushing is surrounded by some of the worst men in the Northwest who 
are from this State-—Some of these men write home and intimate they speak by authority, 
—that you are in bad odor with the Cabinet and will soon be compelled to leave it.’’ 

*®C. P. Hiller to Marcy, Dec. 6, 1853. 

®1 Dodge and Walker to Marcy, Jan. 19, 1854. Walker makes the intriguing statement that 
“a fact connected with the [News] which might seem to render it inexpedient to publish 
in it, will soon cease to exist.’’ Mills acepted for the Lake Journal on Feb. 6, 1854, and 
Oscar J. Wright accepted for the Democrat on Feb. 7. 

® Charles James to Marcy undated but received in the Department on March 28, 1854. 
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G. W. Clason.** Cyrus P. Hiller put in his bid for the Lake 
Journal in October,** but in January, 1855, he angrily reported 
to Marcy that 


Flavius J. Mills, the Publisher of the Sheboygan Lake Journal has com- 
mitted acts recently such as satisfy me that no dependence can be placed 
upon him. That he is ungrateful and pusillanimous and unworthy the 
support of honorable men. The facts are known to Senators Walker 
and Dodge. I have been greatly deceived by Mr. Mills, this is his fault. 
If I am deceived again by him it will be my fault. The press and most 
of the type belongs to me and there will be another change in his 
affairs directly. ®5 


Hiller followed this outburst with a recommendation of the Green 
Bay Advocate, “an old and reliable democratic paper” edited by 
Charles D. Robinson, former secretary of state.®® At the end of 
February, Ryan and Company of Appleton sought the patronage 
for the Crescent because it 


uniformly sustained the National Administration in the advocacy of 
Democratic Principles and Measures. Not considering Douglasism as 
Democracy nor the violation of compacts as calculated to continue the 
peace and quiet of the country, it has never left the Democratic fold to 
follow the “ Wandering Jew.” If therefore, it should be expected of the 
Crescent that it should directly, or indirectly, approve or endorse anything 
anti-democratic, as a sime qua non for such patronage, please consider 
us as not applying therefor.§7 


The appointment for the second session of the thirty-third 
Congress was finally sent to the Lake Journal and the Daily News 
in March, 1855.°*° In September the Lake Journal was “ discon- 
tinued,” according to J. A. Noonan, who suggested that the Green 
Bay Advocate be appointed in its place.*® When Representative 


%3 Dodge et al to Marcy, July 17, 1854. Letters from Clason dated Dec. 6, 1854, Dec. 
25, Jan. 6, 12, and Feb. 6, 1855, urging Marcy to appoint the News as ‘‘promised” to him 
when he was in Washington “last summer” are included. 

*% Cyrus P. Hiller to Marcy, Oct. 27, 1854. On the side, Hiller told Marcy that “Macy 
is again our candidate for Congress—I was the delegate from this city and, of course, done 
all I could to defeat him in convention. He was nominated fairly enough and the Journal 
could do no less than support him. We had some misgivings in going for his election 
but could not bolt him without endangering our County Convention, Mr. Turner for Congress 
and this being one of the Democratic strongholds places the election of Mr. Macy in grave 
doubr.” 

% Hiller to Marcy, Jan. 10, 1855. 

% Hiller to Marcy, Jan. 29, 1855. 

8? Ryan and Company to Marcy, Feb. 28, 1855. 

88 F. J. Mills accepted for the Lake Journal, March 9, 1855; G. W. Clason accepted for 
a _— News on the same day. Clason indicated that C. F. Huntsman was associated 
wi im. 

8 J. A. Noonan to Marcy, Sept. 14, 1855. Noonan regarded editor Robinson as ‘‘one of 
the most polished writers and best democrats in the State.” 
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Wells and Senator Dodge concurred in this recommendation *° 
the Advocate was appointed publisher for the first session of the 
thirty-fourth Congress, along with the Daily News which did not 
make application until January 19, 1856.°' The Milwaukee Daily 
News and the Green Bay Advocate were reappointed publishers 
for the third session, and it is probable that the same journals held 
commissions for the second session as well.®? 

Among the Democratic applicants for the first session of the 
thirty-fifth Congress were the old Argus and Democrat, “the 
central organ of the party [and] the organ of the State administra- 
tion,** the Fond du Lac Union,** the Green Bay Advocate,* and 
the Superior Chronicle, which had been “established for three 
years... {and} the only Democratic paper north of La Crosse.” °° 
John A. Brown, joint proprietor of the Badger State in Portage 
City applied directly to the Department because Wisconsin had 
“no Democratic Representative nor Senator to present the case,” 
and his “county and district [were] largely republican and Shang- 
hai.” °* Flavius J. Mills, editor of the Lake Journal, likewise be- 
moaned the fact that “since the Democrats lost their ascendancy 
in this State...the Democratic press... have...not fared as well 
as they might... {and} there is not a single Democratic Repre- 
sentative...to whom I can apply.”®* Other applicants included 


the Prairie du Chien Comrier, “a warm supporter of Mr. Buchan- 


® Noonan to Marcy, Sept. 14, 1855; Dodge to Marcy, Sept. 20, 1855. 

*! Robinson and Brothers, to Marcy, April 7, 1856; Clason, Huntsman and Company, 
Jan. 19, and April 4, 1856. 

The records concerning the publication of the laws in Wisconsin for the second session 
of the thirty-fourth Congress are missing from the file. 

® Sharpstein and Lewis accepted for the Daily News on Feb. 3, 1857; Robinson and 
Brothers accepted for the Advocate on Feb. 5. 

% Sharpstein and Rich to Lewis Cass—1857. The application was supported by John N. 
Jones, Madison postmaster, Henry N. Billings, presidential elector, William A. Barstow, 
chairman State Democratic Committee, George B. Smith of the National Committee, and 
James Clarke, delegate to the National Convention. 

*M. J. Thomas to Lewis Cass, Jan. 28 and Apr. 6, 1857. Thomas was United States 
marshal. Others supporting the Union were Walker, Barstow, and Daniel S. Dickinson. 
Thomas wrote a second time in behalf of the Union on March 31, 1858. 

%® M. L. Martin to Cass, April 27, 1857. 

* Ashton and Wise to Cass, Nov. 15, 1857. Wells, Barstow, Crawford, J. B. Cross. 
Samuel Clark, and Michael S. Bright were among the supporters of the Chronicle. Cross had 
been candidate for governor in Michigan. 

John A. Brown to Cass, Dec. 22, 1857. 

* Mills to Cass, Dec. 22, 1857. 
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an,” °° the Independent Press of Monroe, and the Stevens Point 
Pinery.°° The Pinery and Independent Press were finally selected 
to publish the laws for the first session of the thirty-fifth Con- 
gress.*°' The record shows no appointments for the second session. 
Apparently the Democratic administration was unable or unwill- 
ing to select a Democratic organ in Republican Wisconsin. Among 
the papers applying, however, were the Green Lake Democrat, 
published in Berlin by Lucius Drewry, the Horicon Argus)” 
owned by B. W. Curti, the Stevens Point Pimery,’° and the Daily 
National operated by Flavin Brothers in Milwaukee.*°* Delorma 
Brooks, editor of the Beloit Herald, sought to enlist the aid of an 
old acquaintance, Clement L. Vallandigham. To give him an idea 
of the local situation Brooks pointed out that Rock County was 


the banner county of Republicanism in our state, and our city, reflecting 
from its college and pulpit the light of old Yale and the 3000 New 
England clergy is the republican stronghold of the county.... Till 
within a little more than two years ago our county had no democratic 
paper...all the true interests of our city were greatly oppressed by the 
tyranny and bigotry of those controlling the only newspaper in it. 


To offset this condition Brooks had purchased a bankrupt inde- 
pendent journal “with a view to having a nucleus around which 
unanchored democrats might gather” and had tried with some 
success to protect them “against insidious assaults of isms and 
uncharted ambition.” To deny patronage to the Democratic press 
of the State in general and the Herald in particular was, in his 
opinion, “not right while we languish.” *° Nevertheless, no ap- 
pointments were forthcoming. 

Samuel Ryan, Jr., of the Appleton Crescent, even went to Wash- 
ington in June, 1860, to find out, among other things, why the 
laws were not published in Wisconsin. Although he was prevented 


by his own illness from seeing Cass personally, he left him a note 


% George W. Jones to Cass, Feb. 22, 1858. Colonel Dousman and Henry M. Rice joined 
in recommending the Cowrier. 

1 John P. Sheldon to Cass, March, 1857. The Pinery was owned by Albert G. Ellis. 
Sheldon stated that neither the Independent Press nor the Pinery ‘‘ had taken any part in the 
Railroad corruption except to censure it.” 

101 Caleb Swayze to Cass, June 28, 1858. 

#2 Charles H. Larrabee to Cass, Dec. 27, 1853. 

208 Albert G. Ellis to Cass, May 27, 1859. 

14 Flavin Brothers to Cass, Oct. 4, 1859. The Daily National had the support of A. G 
Miller, D. A. J. Upham, G. W. Clason, and M. Stuve. 

10% Delorma Brooks to Clement L. Vallandigham, Feb. 14, 1859. 
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stating that he “could not divine why we are slighted” and sug- 
gesting that the Madison Argus and Democrat and the Appleton 
Crescent ought to be appointed at once.*°° The Argus and Demo- 
crat was considered in some quarters as “the only Daily in the 
State that sustains the administration and has the nerve to support 
the nomination of the national democracy and rebuke sectionalism 
even in the Democratic party.” 1°" Its editor, E. A. Calkins, already 
had asked C. C. Washburn, Isaac I. Stevens, and Henry M. Rice 
to help him find out what the situation really was with regard to 
the publishing of the laws in Wisconsin, complaining at the 
same time that “it was hard work publishing a Breckenridge 
paper in this abolition country.”*°* Meanwhile, Cass received 
word that Milwaukee “ would soon have another Daily under the 
editorial management of Gen. Albert G. Ellis, whose name is 
a guarantee that it will be orthodox.” *® Ellis proposed to begin 
publication on July 10, 1860, of the Milwaukee Daily Enquirer 
(actually July 18) and promised Cass he would “ support National 
Democracy and the nomination of Breckenridge and Lane {sic} 
for President.” 17° The Argus and Democrat and the Daily En- 
quirer were finally selected’"* as publishers for the first session 
of the thirty-sixth Congress. Having served its purpose, the En- 
quirer was discontinued after the election, and the Argus and 
Democrat “changed into an independent sheet.” Samuel Ryan 
jumped into the breach and secured the appointment of the Cres- 
cent as publisher for the second session in the place of the Argus, 
while the Milwaukee Daily Sentinel replaced the Enquirer.” 


#6 Samuel Ryan, Jr., to Cass, June 4, 1860. Cass was assured by Ryan that he had “no 
pecuniary interest” in the Crescent, since he merely lent his name and influence to it in 
the hope of promoting the cause of the National Democracy thereby. 

1 M. Stuve and George W. Clason to Cass, July 7, 1860. 

”8 FE. A. Calkins to C. C. Washburn, June 5, 1860; Calkins to Henry M. Rice, June 8, 
1860; Calkins to Cass, June 7, 1860; Calkins to Rice, June 22, 1860; Calkins to 
Stevens, July 24, 1860. Rice was Democratic Territorial Delegate from Minnesota. Stevens 
held the same post for Washington. 

1 Stuve and Clason to Cass, July 7, 1860. 

10 Albert G. Ellis to Cass, July 7, 1860. 

11 No acceptances were found in the file for these journals, but their names are included 
in the List of Publishers for the first session of the thirty-sixth Congress. The La Crosse 
Union Democrat, published daily and ‘‘ weakly” since 1859 by Sykes and Schweinford, was 
among the unsuccessful applicants. 

12 Ryan and Company to J. D. Black, Feb. 25, 1861; T. J. Jermain and H. H. Brightman 
to Department, March 15, 1861. 
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Strangely enough, there were but four papers that applied for 
the Republican patronage in 1861—the Appleton Mofor,'"* the 
Argus and Democrat,* the Milwaukee Sentinel,® and the Wis- 
consin State Journal."* David Atwood, editor of the latter, evi- 
dently had believed it unnecessary to apply for an appointment 
because the State Journal was the only Republican paper in the 
State capital. But when he learned that a Madison weekly, known 
as the Higher Law, might seek the publishet’s job, he wrote to 
Seward with some irritation that the Higher Law 


was established about the first of January last as a weekly paper—with- 
out any pretensions to being a Republican paper at all. It is devoted 
to Religion, Agriculture, Temperance, and Miscellany. If it has any 
politics it is of the Garrisonian Abolition School, as the editor is of that 
stripe. It has no foundation in fact, in capital or character. After labor- 
ing here fourteen years to build up a press and the principles of the 
Republican party, I should deem it a poor requittal of such services to 
see a mongrel concern like the Higher Law selected as the official organ 
of the Republican administration. 


Seward did not hesitate in selecting the State Journal and the 
Sentinel, however, and these papers continued to hold the patron- 
age through the second session of the thirty-eighth Congress.'"” 
When accepting its appointment in 1864, the Sentinel authorities 
expressed the hope that “before the present session of Congress 
adjourns, the compensation for the service will be increased in 
proportion to the present advance in the prices of everything.” 
Not satisfied with the rates, the Sentinel did not apply at the open- 
ing of the thirty-ninth Congress, and S. S. Schoff “ gratefully 
accepted” the appointment of the Kenosha Telegraph, “ not only 
in consideration of the pecuniary compensation (which is by no 
means a matter of small moment to a country press) but as a mark 
of confidence in our journal.”"*® The anti-Johnson character 
developed by the State Journal and the Telegraph soon led to their 
replacement by the Milwaukee Daily News and the Madison Daily 


128 F, A. Ryan to Seward, June 20, 1861. 

114 J. G. Smith and M. Cullaton to Department, July 22, 1861. 

145 Jermain and Brightman to Department, March 15, 1861. 

116 David Atwood to Seward, March 20, 1861. 

117 Jermain and Brightman to Seward, July 23, 1861, March 24, and Dec. 29, 1862, 
Jan. 5, 1863, Jan. 21 and Dec. 27, 1864; Atwood and Rublee to Seward, July 23, 1861, 
March 10, 1862, Jan. 23, July 23, and Dec. 27, 1864. 

118 Schoff Winegar Company, to Seward, Feb. 20, 1866. 
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Wisconsin Union for the second session of the thirty-ninth Con- 
gress. The State Journal recaptured its position as publisher and 
held it from July, 1867, until March 3, 1875, but the News ap- 
parently gave up the job at the end of the first contract because 
the pay “ was not enough to amount to a consideration.” Its place 
was taken by the La Crosse Republican which, in turn, was re- 
placed by the Oshkosh Northwestern for the third session of the 
forty-first Congress."!® 

About 1870, agitation began in Congress for repeal of the re- 
quirement that the Federal legislation be published in the local 
press. The steady increase in the amount of material to be pub- 
lished, the return of the Confederate states to the Union, and the 
advent of new states had nearly doubled the government’s print- 
ing bill. On the other hand, the rate of pay was so low that 
publishers were, for the most part, “obscure weekly papers” 
whose columns were seen by “less than 5 percent of the reading 
public.” The laws appeared in the press from six to ten months 
after their passage, whereas the recently inaugurated system of 
issuing pamphlet laws provided for the publication of legislation 
within six to ten weeks. These factors, together with the growth 
of public libraries and news reporting facilities of the daily press, 
made further publication of the laws in the newspapers unneces- 
sary and impractical.’*° Consequently the Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial Appropriation Act for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1875, passed June 20, 1874, provided that “after the fourth 
day of March, eighteen hundred and seventy-five, the publication 
of the laws in the newspapers shall cease.” 1"! Therefore, the State 
Journal and the Green Bay State Gazette, which had replaced the 
Northwestern for the second session of the forty-third Congress, 
were the last newspapers to publish Federal laws in Wisconsin. 


119 Following the passage of the Act of March 29, 1867 (U.S. Stat. at L., 15:8), the 
clerk of the House of Representatives determined the selection of the publishers and then 
notified the State Department to commission the journals selected. 

1 Congressional Globe, 42 Congress, 2 session (1871-72), 571-72, 1420-21. 

121 U.S. Stat. at L., 18:90. 











Olaf Erickson 
Scandinavian Frontiersman (IIT) 


By OLUF ERICKSON 


very little for two men to do on our small farm, so I began 

to work for neighbors on my own account. There were not 
many who hired help then—now and then a day. Top wages for 
haying, harvesting, and threshing were usually $1.00 a day. Ole 
Samuelson and Anton Peterson had worked in the Red River Valley 
in North Dakota the season before and knew that work was plenti- 
ful there, especially during harvest and threshing time. These two 
lads, as well as Henry Peterson, were planning to leave in the 
near future for the same place. Henry and I were good friends 
and he asked me to go with them “out West,” as we called it. 
This suited me fine, and I made up my mind on the spot that I 
was going. There was one difficulty, my lack of money for the 
railroad fare. I happened to be working for Matt Allison for a 
few days at that time. I knew Matt had money as Father had 
often borrowed a small sum from him now and then when he 
happened to be short. So I summoned up courage to ask Matt for 
the loan of $11, just what the ticket to Hillsboro, North Dakota, 
would cost, and he handed me the money at once. 


| FTER HAYING and harvesting were over in 1891, there was 





THIs Is the third and final installment of the life story of Olaf Erickson 
written by his son OLUF ERICKSON, now retired and residing with his 
wife at Watford City, North Dakota. The first portion touched briefly 
on the early experiences of the elder Erickson in Norway and Sweden. 
He arrived in America in the fall of 1867 and by 1868 he was living 
on his own farm about five miles west of Ontario, Wisconsin. The grim 
pioneer life of the Ericksons, among a small colony of Norwegians, is 
told. The organization of farm groups, presidential elections, the Temper- 
ance Movement, the progress made in the use of farm machinery, social 
life, as well as the marriages of the sons and daughters are all recounted. 
The final installment sums up the almost fifty years of hard labor in 
changing many wilderness acres into fertile farms by one of Wisconsin’s 
Scandinavian frontiersmen. His was a purpose fulfilled. 
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We left Cashton on August 10 for what was to me a great 
adventure. We got into Fargo about midnight of the eleventh, 
and a train out of there left at 4:30 in the morning. Although 
the price of a room had not been included in our budget, we decided 
to go to a hotel and get a few hours’ rest. The clerk was to call us 
at four o’clock in the morning but he forgot it, and when we woke 
up the train was gone. Our only chance out was a freight train 
that left for Hillsboro in the afternoon. When we arrived there, 
I had 50 cents left in my pocketbook, and the other boys had 
very little more. It was too late to start out looking for work that 
day so we decided to buy some crackers and sardines and go down 
to the bank of the Goose River and camp there for the night. 

We made our camp in a grove of trees and thick brush, breaking 
down grass and brush to sleep upon, and taking a few things out 
of our suitcases which served as pillows. When we were all set 
for the night, we ate our supper of sardines and crackers. Not far 
from where we were camped there was a farmhouse, so we went 
over there to get a drink of water. The woman of the house was 
skimming a can of milk and, as the water there was pretty bad, 
she offered us each a drink of milk. You may be sure we were 
very happy to accept the offer. 

Anyone acquainted with the mosquitoes in the Red River 
Valley can imagine what a night we put in on the river bank. 
Henry seemed to suffer the most. Before morning came, he was 
wearing five shirts and most of the other clothes he had had in his 
suitcase. All of us were wearing more clothes in the morning 
than we had on when we went to bed, and we had our heads, 
necks, and hands wrapped as best we could. About three o'clock 
in the morning a dark cloud came up out of the West; soon 
thunder and lightning filled the air, but we had no place to go 
for shelter. 

Henry was the most resourceful one of the bunch. He had 
noticed a field of millet hay near-by that had been cut and cocked 
up into big piles; he led the way to the hayfield and each of us 
crowded under a pile of hay. Fortunately the rain did not amount 
to much, and the storm blew over, but the night was over for 
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us as the sun was beginning to color the eastern horizon. So we 
gathered our belongings, packed our satchels, washed sketchily, and 
then ate what crackers and sardines we had left from the night 
before and started out in search of work. 

We stopped again at the farmhouse and asked for a drink and 
again were treated to a glass of milk apiece. The man of the 
house came from the barn before we were ready to leave, and we 
asked him about work. His answer was that he could use a man 
if any of us could stack grain. Ole Samuelson could, so he got 
a job at once. The place where we had slept that night on the 
Goose River, between the old railroad bridge and the wagon bridge, 
is now the location of a tourist park. 

Anton and Henry and I crossed the bridge and walked north. 
but when we got to the first crossroad Anton suggested that I take 
the road leading east as it would be hard to find a place where 
they would want as many as three men. Henry must have noticed 
that I hated to leave them. In fact I was almost afraid to do so, 
whereupon he dug down into his pocket and fished out some 
change and gave it to me. Carrying my heavy suitcase I walked 
in the general direction of Caledonia, from farm to farm, and 
inquired about work until about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
At that time I stopped at a farm where only the man of the house 
was at home. He must have thought that I looked both tired and 
hungry and he asked me if I had had any dinner. I might have 
told him that I had had neither supper nor breakfast. He buttered 
a couple of large slices of bread and poured a glass of milk for 
me. After I had eaten, he told me that a man up on Stony Point 
had told him in Hillsboro the day before that he wanted to hire 
a man. He also told me that I was going in the wrong direction; 
that the land along the river towards Caledonia was heavier soil 
than that of the upland and that the harvest would not begin 
around there for another two weeks. He directed me to turn and go 
north and west about seven miles, and I would get to Ellingson’s 
farm. I followed his directions and got there just as the family 
was sitting down to supper. 
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I don’t believe that I have ever relished a meal so much, and 
I have never met finer people than Mr. and Mrs. Ellingson. 
I asked him for work right away, but he told me to go to bed 
and get a good night’s sleep, and we would discuss that in the 
morning. He had a large granary where his son and the hired 
man slept in one of the empty bins; there was a cot in another 
empty bin, and there is where I slept. 

Early the next morning Mr. Ellingson came and called me. He 
sat down on the foot of the cot and asked me a few questions 
concerning myself. Then he asked me if I thought I could handle 
the heavy grain, as I looked rather frail. I had already told him 
I was only sixteen years old, but assured him that I could handle it. 
Well, he would give me a chance to try, anyway, as they were 
ready to start the binder that day. 

I asked him what he was going to pay per day. His answer 
was, “I don’t know what the going wages will be this year, but 
if you can do the work I'll pay you the same as the neighbors pay.” 
That was all I knew about my wages until I quit in the fall, when 
harvest and threshing were over and I was ready to leave for 
home. Mr. Ellingson not only paid me top wages but he asked 
me to stay with them all winter and he would pay me $12 a 
month to help him do chores. His only son, two years older than 
I, was planning to attend a business college at Mayville, so he 
needed a little help. What a nice, easy winter I could have had, had 
I stayed. But I had made up my mind to go home, mainly be- 
cause I missed my old crowd and I was looking forward to the 
parties and dances I knew would be held all winter. 

From August 15 to November 15 I had earned enough money 
to pay my railroad fare both ways, to buy me a suit of clothes, an 
Overcoat, and what other clothes I needed, and had $48 in cash 
when I arrived home. I felt rich, as I had never had such a sum 
of money before. When I got home, I offered to let Father have 
the money, but he would not accept it unless he could consider 
it a loan or sell me a colt that he had that would be two years 
old in the spring. I bought the colt. 
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Shortly after I got home Ernest Davis, who farmed with his 
father about four miles west of us, wanted a man to help him 
get out a setting of logs; the wages were 50 cents a day. I hired 
out to him, and we started work immediately. Ernest’s father did 
the chores alone. Mrs. Davis called us as soon as she had break- 
fast ready, which was six o'clock in the morning. We got up 
and ate breakfast and left immediately for the woods. By the time 
we got to the timber, it was barely light enough to see to start 
work. At noon we would walk to the house, eat our dinner, and 
get right up from the table and walk back to work, continuing 
there just as long as we were able to see. 

The first of February Ernest raised my wages to 65 cents a day. 
After we had cut the logs, the snow was so deep and so packed 
that one team could not skid the logs out so Ernest sent me down 
to my brothers’ to hire a yoke of oxen from them. I left in the 
evening on a saddle horse, stayed over night with my brothers, and 
brought a quick, strong team of oxen back with me in the morn- 
ing. I could always start the log with them but, as soon as it 
was loose, Ernest hitched his horses ahead and away we would 
go to the skidway. 

Nearly every week there was something going on in our 
neighborhood, and every time there was a dance or a party Ernest 
hitched a good road horse to his cutter and off we would go. 
Some nights we barely got to bed when Mrs. Davis would call us 
for breakfast. We ate and were off to the woods just as if we had 
been in bed all night. But we were young and we could take it. 

The following spring I again left for the Red River Valley 
and again hired out to Chris Ellingson, this time for the whole 
season at $26 per month. I started work March 28 and finished 
on October 27. I worked every day of the seven months and 
earned $182 during the season. There were no checks written at 
that time; all payments were cash. Part of the payment I received 
from Mr. Ellingson was a $100 bill, the first of so large a de- 
nomination that I had ever seen. This bill I kept intact, and I 
offered to loan it to Father. He again refused to borrow money 
from me but was willing to sell me another colt which was a 
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year older than the one I bought the year before. I accepted his 
offer and was now the proud owner of a team. 

Again I say that I have never in my life met nicer people than 
Chris Ellingson and his wife. They could not possibly have treated 
me better had I been their own son. Every Saturday night my 
shirts, underwear, socks, and handkerchiefs were piled on a table 
near my bed, washed, ironed, and mended; not at any time while 
I worked there did either of them speak an unkind word to me. 

That fall—1891—after we were through shock threshing for 
him, Mr. Ellingson had no further use for me, so I got a job 
with a threshing rig. It was a bad fall for threshing, and some 
weeks we got in practically no time because of the rain. During 
one of those rainy spells we were threshing for an old bachelor, 
quite an odd character, who was one of the first settlers in Traill 
County. This man, McKennis, was born and raised in Canada. He 
had worked in the pineries of northern Minnesota for some years 
before coming to his present location. His nearest market at this 
time was Cummings, but when he first settled here the railroad 
was seventy-five miles away. 

Aside from farming, his hobby was horses; he gave them more 
consideration than he gave himself. Once when I was visiting 
with him, he told me about the time when he squatted on his land. 
He came directly from the pineries to Traill County, for the sum- 
mer, with four good horses hitched to a wagon loaded with lumber, 
a walking plow and a harrow, a small stove and a few cooking 
utensils, some flour and other provisions. His first consideration 
was a barn for his horses. After he had that built, only a few 
boards were left and these he raised on a slant against one end 
of the barn so that they formed both roof and one wall; both 
ends were open. It happened quite often that he was awakened 
at night by a coyote sniffing at his feet or head. 

During the summer he broke sod and built himself a sod house 
and also broke quite a lot of land for the following year’s crop. 
The land in the Red River Valley was usually broke shallow in 
the spring and then backset, as it was called, by plowing it deeply 
late in the fall. In the fall he drove back to the pineries again 
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to work his horses in a logging camp. That next spring he came 
back to his land with a good supply of flour and groceries and 
some more machinery. McKennis was a small man with black 
whiskers, lightly sprinkled with gray. He seemed to have an 
unlimited amount of energy, with dark eyes that fairly glittered. 

Late that fall I walked to Cummings one day and cut across 
the farm and came across McKennis plowing with four strapping 
big horses hitched to the gang plow. One of the horses was a 
four-year-old he had just broke to drive. While I was talking 
to him, I noticed that he seemed to be in pain. I asked him if 
he was sick, to which he replied: “No, but that d colt, the 
first time I hitched him up, he fooled around so that he tipped 
the plow over and in some way I managed to break two ribs. I 
tipped the plow back and worked till quitting time, but my side 
hurt so that I had to go to the doctor and get it bandaged up. 
My side hurts like the devil, but I got to plow.” McKennis was 
at that time state secretary of the North Dakota Farmers Alliance. 
Its slogan was, “Dollar Wheat!” Wheat was at that time’ sell- 
ing for around 70 cents a bushel. 

I have mentioned earlier Father’s reaction to education. I had 
never given up the hope of having at least a good common 
school education, but I knew that as long as I lived at home there 
was no chance of going to school. However, the fall that I was 
twenty-one I took my team of horses and what other livestock 
I had—two cows, a few sheep, and some chickens—and moved 
upon my own farm; this was in the fall of 1896. I told Father 
that I planned to attend the district school that winter, a plan 
which he thoroughly disapproved. 

I knew he would need some help to get his year’s supply of 
wood cut down and piled, ready for the saw. I tried constantly 
during the last two weeks of October to get him to start this 
work, without any result. The first day of November, the day 
the winter term of school opened, just when I was all ready to 
start to school, he came—all ready to start cutting wood. For 
the first time I rebelled and made him understand that I was of 
age and was going to run my own business from now on. 
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I started school in what possibly would be the sixth grade, 
figuring that by working hard I could finish the common school 
subjects in two winter terms. The next fall, 1897, I rented my 
farm, sold my horses and cattle, and stayed with my oldest brother 
who lived about one-fourth of a mile from a school. I did chores 
for him for my board and room, and finished common school as 
I had hoped and planned. 

Then in the fall of 1898 I left for Luther Academy at Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, to attend school there. Here again I worked very 
hard as I carried the English Normal Course and also took Bible, 
Bible history, and methods of teaching parochial school. When 1 
came home in the spring, bringing with me a recommendation 
from the Rev. Mr. Smeby, entitling me to teach parochial school 
during the summer months, Father was more pleased than I. He 
was perfectly willing that I attend the following year and even 
offered to help me when I returned to the academy in the fall 
of 1899. 

When I moved away from home in the fall of 1896, Father 
rented his farm to my brother, John, who worked it until the 
fall of 1902* when I bought the farm. After I turned it back to 
him—as mentioned earlier—I worked the land again for several 
years until finally in the fall of 1915 he offered to sell it to me 
a second time. Now he really had made up his mind to sell but 
he retained the use of the house for as long as he lived. 

Father had kept in touch with his relatives in Sweden, either 
through correspondence with his brother, Erik, or through some 
of his relatives who came directly from Sweden to our home. One 
of his cousins, Axel Quarnstrom, with his wife and three children, 
moved into a small log cabin near our home. Quarnstrom was a 
giant of a man, 6’ 3”, with a perfect physique, good-natured, all 
in all a splendid type of man. His wife was a small woman with 
a fierce temper. Often she would fly into a rage at her husband 
and then she would jump at him like a cat, scratch his face and 
pull his hair. Axel would pick her up, hold her in his arms and 
talk to her just as if she were a baby, his temper as calm as ever. 


* This date is correct, and not 1903 as given in the Magazine, 31:200. 
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My sisters and I used to play with the Quarnstrom children a lot, 
and I remember when we witnessed some of this excitement. At 
such times Axel’s pet phrase was, “ Logna dig naa, Maria!” (Quiet 
yourself now, Maria). Quarnstrom and family later moved to 
Oklahoma where he worked in the mines. About this time a 
nephew of Father’s, John Erickson, came to this country. We 
had hoped that he would stay in our neighborhood, but as he had 
never done any other work but mining he, too, left for Oklahoma 
to join the Quarnstroms. 

As time passed Father learned of the passing, first of his father 
and then of his mother; later some of his brothers passed away. 
The only one of his brothers to come to America was Erik. Erik 
and wife had two sons and two daughters. The older girl, Emma, 
had some years previously come to this country and had married 
a man by the name of Lindgren, at Sioux City, Iowa. The sister, 
Anna, came soon afterwards, and then some years later one of the 
boys, Gustav, came. The other son stayed in Sweden and worked 
with his father in the mines. Evidently the unhealthy conditions 
under which the mines were operated at that time brought on the 
sickness from which this lad died at an early age. Then the old 
folks, left alone in their old age, longed for the companionship of 
their children and decided to undertake the long journey from 
Sweden to Sioux City, Iowa. 

As soon as they had arrived at Sioux City, Father left to visit 
them; at that time he was eighty-four years old and Erik eighty- 
six. This was in the spring of 1917, just fifty years—a half 
century—since they had bid each other good-bye in Sweden in 
1867. Father made the trip to Sioux City in fine shape although 
he never bothered with a berth or any kind of reservation. What 
the old brothers must have felt and what an emotional strain of 
both joy and sorrow they must have undergone when reminiscing, 
can only be imagined. It was well that Father lost no time in 
going to see his brother as Erik passed away a few months later. 

Erik did not live long after he was reunited with his children. 
During the few months he was with them, he took much pleasure 
in his grandchildren. His older daughter, Emma, had a large 
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family; the other daughter, Anna, was the mother of three chil- 
dren. Gustav was not married at this time. Erik’s wife lived to 
be 102 years old. 

About the same time that I bought Father’s farm in 1902, I 
also bought the farm adjoining it, and sold my original farm to 
my old friend, Axel Larson. From 1913, after Mother’s death, 
Father began to fail to some extent, but he still had a lot of 
energy left. He divided his time between us and his daughter 
in Chicago, leaving for Chicago late in the fall and coming back 
to our home early every spring until the year 1918. I was at that 
time the manager of a farmers’ store at Ontario. I believe he 
would have stayed with us that winter if we had not been think- 
ing of moving west that fall or in the early spring. However, 
he came to Ontario and stayed with us there for a while before 
leaving for Chicago. 

During the day, when we were busy in the store, he would 
spend the time visiting with his many old friends. The weather 
was ideal—bright warm sunshine all day, so the old men sat on 
benches or boxes in the sun, moving only enough from time 
to time to keep in the sun. From snatches of their conversation 
which I gathered whenever I passed them, I could catch some- 
what the matters under discussion. Sometimes they would speak 
of old acquaintances and friends who had long since gone to their 
reward, and their faces would wear a somber look as if they were 
looking far off into distant places. Sometimes one would remember 
a joke that had been played on one or the other of them, or a 
joke he himself had played on some one in days now long since 
gone; then their laughter would sound clear and loud as if again 
they were in the prime of life. 

Ontario was one of the first towns built in our part of the 
country. It is located on the banks of the Kickapoo River, the 
headwaters of which start some distance north and east of town, 
and empty into the Wisconsin River north of Prairie du Chien. 
In the early days the Kickapoo River was a rather large stream 
fed by numerous small creeks and springs before the timber and 
brush were cleared away. The first settlers that came to that 
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region paddled their way up the river from Prairie du Chien. The 
name of the man who platted the original townsite of Ontario in 
1857 was Giles White; he settled in Vernon County in 1853, 
and Whitestown township was named in his honor. 

Ontario was an inland town but was so located that it attracted 
settlers from all sides. One reason for this was that the first 
flour mill anywhere in that locality was built there. It was built 
on the bank of the Kickapoo where a dam had been erected that 
furnished plenty of power for the grinding of flour and corn meal 
and also for running a sawmill. The dam and the mill are still 
there, but no grinding is being done any more. Another mill was 
built on Brush Creek, also run by water power, for grinding feed 
and carding wool. I can still remember when both mills were doing 
business; the carding mill closed down first and then the flour 
mill. The early settlers either had to grind their wheat and rye 
on a coffee mill or drive along Indian trails to Prairie du Chien. 

Nearly all those that settled in and around Ontario were 
classed as Yankees. There were the Sandon, DeLap, Miller, Sloggy, 
Phillips, Hutchison, Prentice, Haskell, Walker, Stoddard, Fran- 
cisco, Stockman, Marsden, Stedman, Chandler, Timmerman, Sulli- 
van, Budde, and Palen families, and many others. Al Sandon 
owned the flour mill and the sawmill. Robert Sandon, George 
Prentice, and White operated stores; Phillips and Sloggy had drug 
stores; and Marsden was the oldest blacksmith. Dr. Miller located 
here at the close of the Civil War; Sullivan and Francisco were 
the law authorities; neither had passed any bar examination, but 
had made quite a study of law. 

When Mr. White platted the new village, he set aside a public 
square that was to remain forever a playground for the children 
of Ontario; it is large enough for a baseball diamond and is sur- 
rounded by large and beautiful elm trees. Hundreds of picnics 
were held there, and there also were held Memorial Day and 
Fourth of July celebrations. Up until 1910 the Grand Army of 
the Republic had a camp at Ontario, and every year at both of 
the latter celebrations the members took a leading part. They 
had a fife and drum corps that was their pride, but it dwindled 
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down until there remained only one for each instrument. The one 
who played the fife had a stiff knee, yet he managed very well 
in leading the grand march at all occasions, playing “Marching 
through Georgia” and other Civil War melodies. Following 
him came the few that were left of that camp of the Grand Army 
of the Republic in their faded uniforms of blue, some leaning on 
canes, others on the arm of some more robust comrade. The dis- 
tance marched became shorter and shorter and the number of old 
veterans became fewer each year, but their march always ended 
at the speaker’s platform on the northwest corner of the square, 
where seats were arranged for them. 

Ontario had very fine talent upon all these occasions. There was 
always excellent singing, an able speaker, and fine readings as a 
part of every program. Memorial Day programs never failed to 
have declaimed, in an able manner, “'The Blue and the Gray.” 

By the flow of the inland river 

Where the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave grass quiver 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead. 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the Judgment Day— 

Under the one the blue, 

Under the other the gray. 

At the close of the program as many of the old soldiers as 
were able would march to the cemetery, located on a knoll just 
across from the milldam, to help decorate the graves of their 
comrades who had fallen out of the ranks. The cemetery is 
situated in a very picturesque place; the bank of the Kickapoo 
River is held in place on the cemetery side by a sand rock that 
rises to a height of from 25 to 30 feet. After crossing the river 
the highway forms a semicircle on top of the rock, and on a rise 
of land above the road is the cemetery. Most of the pioneers who 
settled in and around Ontario are buried here. It is an interesting 
place to visit and to notice that some of the white slabs carry 
birth dates of before 1790. One four-sided granite stone, engraved, 
“Haskell,” is located in the center of a lot. At the foot are the 
birth and death dates of Charlie Haskell. On each of the four 
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sides, about half way up, is engraved the name of a wife of 
Haskell—four in all; he had outlived them all. 

As before stated, Father probably would have spent the winter 
of 1918 with us if we had not planned to move west. However, 
this being the case, he decided to leave for Chicago, October 1. 
Our fourth child, Morris, about ten years of age, seemed to be 
Father’s favorite. Father had a watch and chain that Morris loved 
to look at and to listen to. He had been promised that this should 
be his when his grandfather no longer needed it. When the latter 
got into the bus that was to take him to Norwalk, Morris stood 
on the porch waving to him, and Father took out his watch and 
held it up for Morris to see. This was their good-bye. 

It was exactly fifty years since he located on the old place, four 
miles west of Ontario, of which the greater part was spent in 
changing a wilderness of timber and brush into fertile, well-built 
farms. He seemed reluctant to leave that morning, and there 
were tears in his eyes when he bid us good-bye—something unusual 
for him who had never broken down or been willing to admit 
any weakness. I have often wondered if he had some kind of 
premonition that he was saying good-bye not only to us but to 
all his friends and to the home he had struggled so hard to build! 

When he left for Chicago, Father had a cold which developed 
into the flu, but up to the very last he was able to wait on himself. 
A hard coughing spell seemed to take his breath away. My sister 
asked him if he was dying, to which he answered, “ Yes, I think 
SO. 

His last words were, “God, be merciful to me a sinner.” The 
end came on October 7. My sister called me immediately, and 
I left for Chicago and brought his body back to his old home 
where the funeral was held on October 10, 1918. He was born 
on March 15, 1833, making him about eighty-five and one-half 
years of age at the time of his death. 

So ended the life story of one of the many foreign-born pioneers, 
who through sacrifice and through almost superhuman effort and 
hardship helped to build America. 


[ CONCLUSION] 














Documents 
Frederick Jackson Turner Letters 


Introductory Note by ESTELLE FISHER 


among the records of the President’s Office, University of 

Wisconsin. This typewritten letter suggests the high reputa- 
tion which Turner already enjoyed outside of Wisconsin. The 
conditions which he sets forth as his price for remaining at Mad- 
ison are a significant indication of what he felt was necessary to 
produce the fullest development of historical studies at the Uni- 
versity. It will be interesting to our readers to note the importance 
Turner attached in his plans to the collections of the STATE HiIs- 
TORICAL SocIETY. The Board of Regents agreed on April 14, 
1900, to establish the School of History which Turner proposed, 
and, within a very few years, it had the largest number of students 
of any history department in an American university. In 1903, 
along with the schools of Commerce, Economics and Politics, and 
Pharmacy, the School of History was reduced to departmental 
status in the reorganization of the University effected under Presi- 
dent Van Hise. Seven years later, Turner left Wisconsin for 
Harvard University. 

Appended is a second brief Turner document, written in long- 
hand, dated February 23, 1893, in which he accepts President 
Charles Kendall Adams’ invitation to present to the American 
Historical Association a paper on “ The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History.” This paper established Turner’s reputation 


T HE FIRST document reproduced here was found recently 





ESTELLE FISHER was a gfaduate student at the University of Wisconsin 
and received her Master’s degree in the Department of History in 
May, 1946. 


These Turner letters are here reproduced from photostatic copies of the originals. To facili- 
tate reading, many typed words which originally were run together are properly spaced. 
No other changes were made. The photostats are in the Manuscript Division of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY.—Editors. 
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in his profession, and opened a fruitful field of research which has 
had a marked effect on the field of American history. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. 
April 14, 1900 
Professor E. A. Birge, 
Dean College of Letters & Science. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your inquiry regarding recommendations for the history 
department to be made to the Board of Regents at its meeting this 
month, I desire to submit the following: 

You will recall that a month ago I informed you that President 
Harper had offered me the headship of the department of history at 
the University of Chicago, and that you communicated the matter to 
President Adams. In reply the President wrote me letters dated 
March 22nd and 27th, informing me of a letter he had written to the 
members of the Board of Regents, making certain propositions with 
regard to the history department, and in particular proposing the 
establishment of a School od [sic] of History, the position of Director 
of which he did me the honor to offer to me. Since that time the 
President of the University of Chicago has made me more specific 
and additional inducements. In brief these are as follows: 

1. The position of head of the department of History—a depart- 
ment which includes besides the head professor, three professors, one 
associate professor, four assistant professors, two instructors, a docent 
and four fellows. 

2. He has called my colleague, Professor Haskins, to occupy the 
chair of mediaeval history. 

3. He has offered me a salary of $5000 after the first two years; 
for the first two years leave of absence for half of each year and a 
salary of $4,000, (with no requirement of future service for the 
leave of absence). He also offers to furnish me a stenographer. 

4. He will provide at once an annual fund of $5,000 to be expended 
in books for the history library, and he pledges himself to secure by 
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permanent endowment at least $10,000 per annum for books in history. 

These later propositions of President Harper are distinctly more 
attractive than the proposals which he first made to me. The salary 
is decidedly larger than that proposed for me by President Adams; 
provision is made for the possible continuation of the pleasant re- 
lations between Professor Haskins and myself; I should have only 
graduate instruction and investigation, and the headship of probably 
the largest instructional staff in history in the country. Provision is 
made for a great development of the University library in history, 
to which would be added the use of the great Newberry Library, the 
Public Library, and other important libraries of Chicago. 

I am reluctant to leave Wisconsin, however. Aside from the grati- 
tude I have to this University and the pride in its growth, I realize 
that the library of the State Historical Society is one of the great 
treasures of the country, not to say of the University; that it is in 
effect the mest valuable single educational asset of the state, the 
product of its bounty and of the wise and devoted administration 
of the men who founded and conducted it. As a Wisconsin man and 
an alumnus of the University I have a strong desire to aid in the full 
utilization of this splendid library, and to continue to make use of 
it in my investigation and instruction. 

It has seemed to me that if President Adams’ proposal of the 
creation of a School of History is now [“is now” was corrected to 
“were” by the writer} embodied in detail so as to make it a real 
and vigorous institution, the history department would be enabled 
to make such use of this library as its importance demands. Adequate 
utilization of the library, and effective organization of a School of 
History seem to me to require such provisions for increase of the staff 
and equipment in history as will make more effective the instruction 
of undergraduate students in history and afford larger opportunity 
for investigation, publication, and advanced instruction on the part 
of Professor Haskins and myself. In Chicago the work required of us 
would be limited to graduate instruction and but two courses, amount- 
ing to eight hours or less per week would be expected of us. 

In the letters of President Adams the details of the proposals for 
such a School were not specifically formulated, and the propositions 
of Professor Harper had not taken the larger aspect which they now 
present. 
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It has seemed to me that the following propositions would be neces- 
sary for the realization of the purposes of the proposed School of 
History, I have aimed to reduce them to their lowest terms. 

1. The purpose of the formation of the School of History is to 
provide for increased efficiency in the work in history for under- 
graduate students of all classes in the University, for the proper utili- 
zation and development of the exceptional resources of the historical 
libraries in Madison, for affording historical training and foundation 
for the various social sciences, and for the promotion of graduate 
study and investigation in history. 

2. The provision of rooms for the School of History in the State 
Historical Society Library building, by arrangement with the officials 
of the State Historical Society, in so far as the Regents have juris- 
diction in the case. These rooms to consist of (1) a seminary room 
for American history, (2) a seminary room for European history, 
(3) an office, (4) partial use of additional room for lectures. Secre- 
tary Thwaites has informed me of his desire to co-operate in this 
provision. 

3. The appointment of an Assistant Professor in American history— 
definite provision for the creation of the chair to be made at this 
meeting, but the incumbent not to begin work until the first semester 
of 1901-2. 

The fact that I am the only person giving courses in American 
history at the present time, while in Chicago four men give such 
courses, shows the necessity of such a provision for the use of the 
State Historical Library; all the larger Universities of the country 
with libraries at all comparable to ours have several men giving 
courses in American history. Such a provision is necessary also in 
order to provide for the elementary class room work which now falls 
upon me, and to widen the scope of the work in American history 
in the School. For several successive years I have reported to the 
President of the University that such an addition to the faculty 
would soon be necessary. It would be essential even if the present 
situation had not presented itself. The provision need not be a 
charge upon the funds until year after next, for reasons that will 
appear below. 

4. Provision for an instructor in European history to begin work 
in the first semester of next year. 
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This is necessitated by the size of the classes in Ancient and 
English history, and to enable Professor Haskins to continue the 
advanced work which he is doing. It also would have been recom- 
mended by the department even if the proposal of the School had 
not been made. 

5. Provision for an annual fund of $500 for special lectures in 
history to be applicable in 1900-1901 and thereafter. 

The special lectures in history during the present and some pre- 
ceding years, have been highly valuable to the University, both in 
regard to its influence and [“and” was corrected to “on” by the 
writer} the student body in general, and in the standing which it 
has given the University in the country. The lectures, for example 
of Professor Trent in American history, and of Professor Morse 
Stephens in English colonial history attracted several hundred Univer- 
sity students, a large fraction of whom came from other than the 
historical department. Such lectures are naturally sought by publishers 
and in book form give additional prestige to the University. 

6. The assignment of two fellowships to the school, one in Amer- 
ican and one in European history, the nomination of these candidates 
to be made by the instructional staff of the School. These fellowships 
to be additional to the existing University felowships, following the 
precedent set in the assignments of the fellowships in Greek and 
Latin. Such a provision for fellowships is obviously a necessary 
feature of the formation of a School of History. The number of 
applicants for fellowships in history have in recent years been as 
many or more than those in any other department. The two graduate 
scholarships in history to be continued as at present. These fellow- 
ships and scholarships are essential to afford assistance in the exam- 
ination of the paper work of the very large classes, in the conferences 
with undergraduates, etc. 

7. The existing annual appropriation of $500 for books in 
European history to be made permanent. The libraries are weak on 
the history of continental Europe, and the continuance of this fund 
is essential to effective work in these branches of history. 

8. Provision for a special series of the Bulletin of the University 
to be known as the History Series, and to be under the editorship of 
the Director of the School of History. 
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The existing Economics, Political Science and History Series, of 
which I am at present editor, would naturally become the Economics 
and Political Science Series, with a new editor. 

This proviso for publication by the School of History involves no 
additional expense to the University, and it can be made to strengthen 
the School in the State by affording a medium of publication of these 
and other papers on Wisconsin, as well as other historical subjects. 
It is an essential feature of the proposed school. 

9. President Adams did me the honor to offer me the Directorship 
of the School of History at a salary of $3500 per year. Provision for 
such service of a stenographer as was [{“ was” was corrected to “is” 
by writer} necessary should be made in connection with the position. 

10. Leave of absence to be granted me for the year 1900-1901, at 
the salary of $3500, from which is to be deducted the salary of an 
instructor in American history during the year. 

I cannot see how, with less than the above provisions, the School 
of History could be made effective and a real force in the University 
and the State and the country. If these provisions can be made by 
the Board of Regents at its April meeting of this year, it appears 
to me that the School can be made a success. 

I am obliged to be thus specific in view of the fact that I have 
postponed my decision to President Harper to this time in order to 
learn the definite action of the Regents at this meeting, and it will 
be obvious that it is essential to me to have the same definiteness of 
conditions here that exists in respect to the propositions of the 
University of Chicago. I am to give President Harper a reply, on 
learning the action of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin at this meeting. If these terms can be offered I should 
decline the proposition which President Harper has made me. 


In any case I shall always be grateful for what I owe to the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Very respectfully yours, 
{signed} FREDERICK J. TURNER 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


MADISON, WIS. 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, POLITICAL SCIENCE AND HISTORY 


Pres. C. K. Adams, Feb. 23, 1893 
Univ. of Wis., 
Dear Sir: 
I thank you for the invitation to present a paper at the ensuing 
meeting of the American Historical Association, and am glad to 


accept. My subject will be “The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History.” 


Very truly yours 
{signed} FREDERICK J. TURNER 








Book Notes 


Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers. By BENJAMIN 
P. THOMAS. (Rutgers University Press, 1947. Pp. xiii, 329. 
$3.00). 

The man was stretching a point—the man who, hearing that a book 
about Lincoln or about doctors or about dogs was sure to sell, wrote 
a book and hopefully called it Limcoln’s Doctor's Dog. But Mr. 
Benjamin P. Thomas, writing about Lincoln’s biographers, has chosen 
a subject that is a “natural,” one that has real unity, significance, 
and interest. And Mr. Thomas handles the subject well, not ex- 
haustively but in a brief and readable way. He finds a theme in the 
recurring conflict between “ idealists” and “ realists” among writers 
on Lincoln. The earliest biographers, notably Josiah G. Holland, could 
discover no blemish in Lincoln’s character or career, not even the 
blemish of occasional impiety. William H. Herndon, who had known 
Lincoln as a law partner, denounced these adulators as false friends 
of the martyred President. Using the materials, mostly reminiscences, 
that Herndon had laboriously collected, Chauncey Black (ghost-writer 
for Ward Hill Lamon) and later Jesse W. Weik, made Lincoln appear 
no saint but an earthy man indeed. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, 
former secretaries of the President, got exclusive access to the Robert 
Todd Lincoln papers (which the Library of Congress has recently 
opened to all scholars) and wrote a full-dress, dignified life by way 
of reply to the Herndon view. Ida M. Tarbell, an “ idealistic realist,” 
and W. E. Barton, an energetic popularizer, introduced a Lincoln less 
perfect than Nicolay and Hay’s, less faulty than Herndon’s. Making 
the first thorough and scholarly use of contemporary records, Albert 
J. Beveridge came upon some disillusioning facts about Lincoln the 
Illinois politician; the painstaking Beveridge might have written the 
greatest biography of all if he had lived to complete his work. After 
Beveridge an “ academic procession” of writers, with Paul M. Angle 
and James G. Randall in the lead, cleaned up many false strokes and 
filled in many blank spaces in the emerging Lincoln portrait. Mean- 
while Carl Sandburg, an “ impressionist,” was illuminating the whole 
canvas with a poet’s understanding. All these writers, Mr. Thomas 
concludes, contributed something: “ Both realism and idealism have 
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a place in Lincoln literature.” Implicit in Mr. Thomas’ book is another 
lesson for the reader: biography, like all art, represents life as seen 
through a personality; the Lincoln we know, we do not see directly; 
we see him through the personalities of his biographers. 

Mills College RICHARD N. CURRENT 


The American Imagination at Work. By BEN C. CLOUGH. (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, 1947. Pp. xix, 707. $6.00). 

The American Imagination at Work is a magnificent collection 
of yarns not ordinarily seen by the reader or student unless he is 
particularly searching for them. Mr. Clough’s purpose in assembling 
this body of tales of almost every sort is apparently to demonstrate 
that Americans are tellers par excellence of tall tales and master 
fabricators of imaginative literature. 

To quote Mr. Clough, “A little impossibility has never seemed 
amiss in American narratives. It is likely that from the days of the 
Mayflower’s adventurous trip to those of the hardly credible atomic 
bomb, our romantic history has predisposed us toward fantastic fic- 
tions.” And Mr. Clough proceeds to demonstrate that in America, 
if the narrative gift is present, the plot may be unlikely, the incidents 
impossible, and the dialect wrong—those things don’t seem to matter. 
What the American story audience enjoys is a good yarn, well told. 

Mr. Clough divides his work into seven major parts, and includes 
within these major divisions such subhead topics as History vs. Fiction, 
Pseudo History, Oral Tradition, Wonders of Nature, Tall Stories, 
Yarns about Ghosts, Clairvoyance and Coincidences, Tales of Explorers 
and Pioneers, Benefactors, Demigods, Supermen, Mythmakers, Favor- 
ite Lies, Wondering Pieces, Hoaxes, Local Characters, and a host of 
other fascinating subjects with which the yarn spinners of America 
have fondly dealt for generations. 

In presenting this enormous collection of tradition, Mr. Clough 
makes very little interpretative comment, with the exception of a 
small preface or beginning for each chapter. Such interpretation as he 
does offer is, however, well done. In speaking, for instance, of oral 
tradition, Mr. Clough remarks that oral tradition is not, as some 
romanticists seem to think, a semiautomatic phenomenon; on the con- 
trary, it is for the most part a process directed by experts who are 
often men and women of rustic background, but nearly always skillful 
practitioners. Their greatest skill is apt to be in assumed simplicity 
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for they know quite well that “art conceals art.” They expand in the 
sunshine of an appreciative audience, and their art must have skilled 
listeners if it is to bloom richly and fully. And as general introduc- 
tion to the book division “Good Yarns Grow Bigger,” Mr. Clough 
explains that exaggeration is a great American game. While often 
regarded as “ Western,” it is certainly known throughout Yankee 
Land. He recalls that Maine liars can hold their own with any in 
America and that the fireside, the cracker barrel, and the tent are the 
backgrounds against which our robust imagination likes to spread 
its wings. He lays the blame or the credit for the creation of many of 
our exaggerations of fancy to our American newspapermen, remember- 
ing that it was a newspaperman who invented the hen that laid square 
eggs, and others of our curious or terrifying unnatural phenomena; 
and he makes the excellent point that while the folklorist properly 
seeks out the hunter, the trapper, the lumberman, the railroader, and 
the oldest villager, as a tale source, he is miles behind the country 
newspaper editor or leg man of a metropolitan daily, who is likely to 
add to the “American Imagination” in any number of ways, and 
through almost anyone he may meet. 

Mr. Clough has also included in his collection some classifications or 
categories of American traditional material that are often overlooked 
by the folklorist or the collector. 

By his inclusion of “Elocutionist Pieces,” for instance, Mr. Clough 
recalls the country schoolhouse literary evenings and community get- 
togethers. Here we find such fascinating howlers as “ How Rubinstein 
Played the Pianner,” and “ Jimmy Butler and the Owl.” 

Among his more traditional classifications, Mr. Clough offers a 
chapter on American Hoaxes. As in other chapters, space tends to 
limit his field, for he might well, of course, have included one of the 
delightful accounts of our own favorite Wisconsin Hoax, the “ Hodag ” 
perpetuated by Gene Shepard, of Rhinelander. 

Despite the omission of some such materials that readers schooled 
in this sort of thing might wish he had included, I think that Mr. 
Clough has performed a distinct service for the general reader (or 
the scholar for that matter) interested in Americana. Particularly 
Americana of the sort that demonstrates the growth and development 
of the American imagination. 

University of Wisconsin ROBERT E. GARD 
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Bibliography of Ohio Archaeology. By RICHARD G. MORGAN and 
JAMES H. RODABAUGH. (The Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, Columbus, 1947. Pp. v, 189. $2.50). 

The Bibliography is of wider interest to those concerned with the 
prehistory of the American Indian than the title would indicate. Not 
only is a complete listing of all titles on Ohio archaeology given, but 
a good selection of comparative material found in other states, in- 
cluding Wisconsin. 

The references are arranged alphabetically by author and numbered 
in sequence. Comments and evaluations are made following the list- 
ing of the item where thought desirable. A cross referenced index 
at the rear of the volume classifies the items by county and subject, 
including a listing by specific sites, cultural designations and artifact 
categories. The index, therefore, provides the useful features of an 
arrangement by subject categories with a considerable conservation 
of space. 

The bibliography proper is preceded by a historical sketch of Ohio 
archaeology which traces it from the journal of David Zeisberger 
written in 1772 to present day developments. Unfortunately present 
developments are treated too briefly. If a systematic presentation of 
cultural groupings were included, the subject references to local culture 
groups would have greater utility, especially to those not familiar with 
the nuances of Ohio archaeological interpretation. This is particularly 
desirable since the subject references are both to “cultures” such 
as the Intrusive Mound Culture and Glacial Kame Culture and to units 
of the Midwestern Taxonomic System (Whittlesey Focus, Iroquois 
Aspect), a system developed largely under the leadership of Dr. W. 
C. McKern of the Milwaukee Public Museum. 

Despite such desirable minor modifications, the bibliography is an 
excellent piece of work that might well be emulated by other states 
or areas. Archaeology in the United States has in general lacked a 
systematic bibliographic treatment so that it has become increasingly 
more difficult for the student to control the vast number of books 
and articles written on an area outside of his own particular field of 
interest. Perhaps the Bibliography of Ohio Archaeology will stimulate 
other societies and states to compile and publish a bibliography of 
their own field. 

University of Wisconsin DAvip A. BAERREIS 
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The Indians of the Americas. By JOHN COLLIER. (W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., New York, 1947. Pp. 326. $3.75). 

The Indians of the Americas is written by one who is familiar with 
the art of good writing and he employs words like an artist. We 
suspect that the author has a keen imagination and a mind attuned 
to social undertones that pass unnoticed by most who write of the 
red race. In fact before launching upon his main descriptive work 
he reveals his feeling for human woe and declares “...the deep 
cause of our world agony is that we have lost that passion and reverence 
for human personality and for the web of life and earth which the 
American Indians have tended as a central, sacred fire since before 
the Stone Age. Our Jong hope is to renew that sacred fire in us all.” 

This feeling on the part of John Collier bears out what he says 
at the very beginning of his book, wherein he proclaims, “ They had 
what the world has lost. They have it now.” 

So speaks a man who has had a long career as a social worker, a 
United States Indian Commissioner under the New Deal, and a 
present worker in the interests of the United Nations. He knows the 
First American in many phases and from many standpoints, and he 
comes forth with an unusual understanding of what the red man 
means to humanity. He looks at the long record of events incident 
to the discovery, notes the cruelty and hypocrisy of European races 
in dealing with the American Indians, writes of the unprecedented 
endurance of the red race, sees deep meaning in its resistance to 
European forms of society, concluding: 

“So the Indian record is the bearer of one great message to the 
world. Through his society, and only through his society, man ex- 
periences greatness; through it he unites with the universe and the 
God, and through it he is freed from all fear. Those who accept the 
Indian message and the lesson will know how intense, even how 
awful, is the need for creators and creative effort in the field of under- 
standing and discovery of the nature and meaning of the societies 
of mankind.” 

With thoughts like these Collier seeks out his field and describes 
the Indian of prehistory, the nations south of the Rio Grande when 
the Empire of the Incas, the Dominion of the Aztecs, the City States 
of the Maya were powerful and flourishing. He describes the tragedy 
of the Spanish conquest and its terrible destruction of great civili- 
zations, and then he shows how the native fares at present under the 
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pressure of a modified Spanish culture, and is rising again to a 
new station. 

His more familiar field is the United States whose living tribes 
he knows as well as any Indian Commissioner ever did. He presents 
them in a sympathetic manner, marshaling the masterful ideas that 
they held, shows that such groups as the Cherokee and Iroquois had 
governments based upon a deep understanding of human nature and 
human aspiration. Then he enters into an explanation of the Indian 
Reorganization Act of 1933, an act which he fostered and to which 
he pinned many of his hopes. He wanted Indian societies to evolve 
and to be self regulating. 

Though the author hints at opposition, he does not present the 
objections of the opposition, possibly because of the very belief he 
holds in the deeper values to be found in native societies. Yet oppon- 
ents to the New Deal policy pointed out that the adjustment of the 
Indians to the modern American way would mean far more to them 
economically, educationally, socially, and in health standards, than 
to remain in the isolation and segregation of reservation life, like 
strange animals in a zoo. Most missionary groups argued for assimi- 
lation, citizenship, participation in the common life of the country, 
arguing that the English are not today as they were centuries ago 
when William the Conqueror came. They pointed out that the most 
able Indians from our standpoint are Indians who have been assimi- 
lated and who are contributors to our own economy—lIndians like 
the late Dr. Charles A. Eastman, the Rev. Sherman Coolidge, (Canon 
of the Cathedral of Denver), Dr. Peter Oronyadeka of Toronto, and 
many others, which would include a host of teachers, lawyers, mechanics, 
laborers and nurses. These, it was pointed out, did not forget their 
race but worked more especially for the common humanity for which 
social dreamers strive, and were equipped to meet the demands of 
a world of progress. Collier has not mentioned this but rather sees 
greater values in the native virtues of the Indian, values so great that 
the modern world might well take heed. And he makes a good 
argument, for he is manifestly under the spell of the marvels he has 
seen in Mexico, the unequaled social justice of the ancient Incas, the 
ingeniousness of a people who produced corn (maize) by hybridizing 
and cultivation, and who have endured every form of onslaught and 
yet have survived. 
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John Collier believes in the First Americans, and he has written 
as no other man has yet written. One can feel that he has penned 
his lines like a composer creating a great symphony that harmonizes 
with his inner soul, and given an interpretation that will be of lasting 
value to all who read his remarkable book. 

He believes that Indian societies though 40,000 in number will 
endure and “keep their ancient democracy, sometimes adapting it 
to the larger tasks which they will take to themselves, sometimes with 
no adaptation at all.” Moreover he believes that “the Western- 
Hemisphere nations increasingly will base their Indian programs 
on the Indian social groups. They will do this [he says} with greater 
boldness and inventiveness as experience is accumulated, is recorded, 
and is interchanged among nations.” 

New York State Historical Association ARTHUR C. PARKER 


The Hybrid-Corn Makers. By A. RICHARD CRABB. (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, New Brunswick, 1947. Pp. xxv, 331. $3.00). 

Here is a well-written account of one of the fascinating accom- 
plishments of recent American agriculture. The determination of the 
farm interest to keep up with the rest of the world in productive 
efficiency is being widely realized through the efforts of such publi- 
cists as the author of this book, who is entitled to take his place with 
Paul de Kruif as an energetic reporter of recent history. Mr. Crabb 
is a member of the staff of the D. H. Brown Advertising Agency 
of Chicago, and, with the encouragement of the well-known historian 
Paul Angle of Illinois, has conducted a thorough and widespread re- 
search in the best possible source for stories of this kind: interviews. 
His forethought in beginning his strenuous course of interviewing 
while the major figures in the creation of hybrid corn were still alive 
has been rewarded by the procurement of first-hand accounts of the 
work of all of them. By checking with the essential documents, which 
he quotes when necessary, he has produced a narrative which will 
serve as top-grade source material if not the definitive history itself. 

Mr. Crabb follows the style of de Kruif in the individualization 
of the story. By breaking it up into the creative episodes in the lives 
of his subjects he makes swift-moving chapters of high readability. 
The paths of the cast of characters cross each other repeatedly, so that 
there is no trouble for the reader to see the whole picture. This style, 
it should be noted, is the style of such classic experts as Parkman, 
as well as of the recently-popular de Kruif. 
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Of his broad conclusions one of the most interesting is his observa- 
tion that, after the original discovery of the practical way to produce 
the hybrid seed commercially at the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the ball was carried in the Midwest by the private seed 
firms like the Funks of Illinois. The experiment stations neglected 
or opposed the program for some years although they have now 
made up for lost time. The success of the Wisconsin Station will 
interest Wisconsin readers particularly, for Professors Brink, Neal, 
and others have won a high place on Mr. Crabb’s list. Less is said 
in his work about the acceptance of hybrid corn by the farmers, but 
it is plain that it was not only taken up with alacrity, but seized and 
exploited avidly. The fact should help torpedo the silly myth that 
the rural population resists proffered benefits out of a mulish spirit. 
It is out of Mr. Crabb’s province to observe that this progressive spirit 
is the fruit of three-quarters of a century of devoted Agricultural 
Extension work by many agencies. 

The book is well made; it has interesting and appropriate pictures 
and a serviceable subject and name index. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin W. H. GLOVER 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. By HOWARD H. PECKHAM. ( Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 1947. Pp. xx, 346. 
$4.50). 

Although a half dozen biographies of Tecumseh have been pub- 
lished, no one before 1947 had written an adequate life of Pontiac. 
Perhaps it was the dramatic death of the Shawnee in battle, fighting 
desperately in his people’s cause, that made him a more attractive 
subject than Pontiac, who was struck down by an assassin in an 
obscure village after he had tamely made peace with his enemies. On 
the other hand, writers may have avoided the subject because they 
believed that Parkman in his Conspiracy had told the whole story 
of the rise and fall of the Ottawa chieftain. 

But Parkman, as Mr. Peckham observes in the Foreword to his 
Pontiac and the Indian Uprising, did not write a biography of the 
Chief, and although brief sketches had been published, the field for 
a book was wide open. 

Besides, since Parkman’s time (nearly a century ago), new material 
has been discovered and new interpretations have been made possible 
by the work of anthropologists and other scholars. Mr. Peckham has 
availed himself of these findings, and, having been curator of manu- 
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scripts of the William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, 
when he was writing the book, he had within easy reach many of 
the most important manuscript sources. 

The author presents the story in chronological order after an intro- 
ductory chapter of background. Writing an account of Pontiac’s career 
before 1763 was especially difficult because of the paucity of docu- 
ments and the numerous myths that had developed to fill the void. 

Lacking documents on the Indian side of the struggle, the author 
can only speculate on the reasons for Pontiac’s rise to leadership; 
but he makes very clear the causes of Indian hostility to British oc- 
cupation: the avarice and brutality of the traders, the stupid arrogance 
of Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the commander-in-chief, the niggardly dis- 
tribution of presents in contrast with French generosity, and the cool 
disdain of many British commandants. In addition, the Seneca, who 
resented the intrusion of white settlers, and some of the French urged 
the western Indians to action. 

Pontiac accepted the challenge, organized the three villages near 
Detroit, and led the attack on the most important post in the West. 
Although he failed in his local objective, largely because of the dogged 
defense of Major Henry Gladwin, he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that his own example had inspired hostilities that resulted in the 
capture or abandonment of every British fort west of Pitt and Niagara. 
Four of them—Miami, St. Joseph, Sandusky, and Ouiatanon—were 
taken by savages under the influence of Detroit Indians or by local 
tribesmen set on by Pontiac’s envoys; and elsewhere from Michili- 
mackinac to western Pennsylvania, Indians took the war path when 
they heard of the fighting at Detroit. There the stature of Pontiac as 
a leader should be measured not by his failure but by his ability to 
maintain with his fickle forces a siege of 153 days—an unprecedented 
action in Indian warfare. 

Mr. Peckham has been able to correct several errors of fact and 
interpretation in Parkman's Comspiracy. He has taken particular pains 
to prove that Parkman was wrong in making Pontiac the supreme 
strategist who planned and directed the entire Indian war. This, of 
course, was Parkman’s central theme. Although not the first to ques- 
tion the conspiracy thesis, Mr. Peckham discusses the point in a 
footnote of nearly three pages and shows conclusively that the Ottawa 


chief conspired only with the three local tribes for the attack on 
Detroit. 
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On the other hand, the author emphasizes the influence of Pontiac 
in spreading the conflict. Thus, in fact, it was largely Pontiac’s war, 
but not a prearranged conspiracy as Parkman believed. 

The book is illustrated with portraits, an aerial photograph of 
Pontiac’s village site on the Maumee River, and maps. One is the 
plan of the Detroit region made during the siege by Lieutenant John 
Montresor. Three maps drawn especially for the volume show the 
location of all the important places mentioned in the text. Besides, 
throughout the book the author has very considerately given the 
name of the present town on or near the site of forts or villages 
which no longer exist. There are also footnotes and an extensive 
bibliography. 

A few errors have been noticed. One is the citation on page 46 
which should credit the quotation to the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, 13:74, 81. The year on page 69 should be 1760 instead 
of 1761, and the date “November, 1755,” on page 45 assigned to 
Charles Stuart’s description of the Ottawa town is too early, for he 
and his wife did not reach the Detroit region until the end of April, 
1756. In the bibliography one of the books by Wilbert B. Hinsdale 
should be the Archaeological Atlas of Michigan, not the Historical 
Atlas. 

These, of course, are minor flaws. Mr. Peckham has written an 
excellent biography of Pontiac, and the publisher has produced a 
very attractive volume. Historians and general readers alike will find 
in it pleasant and profitable reading. 

University of Michigan F, CLEVER BALD 


1847 Ebenezer 1947. By Henry S. Lucas. (Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 1947. Pp. 40. 
$1.00). 

The year 1947 was a period of centennial celebrations for the Hol- 
landers in many states, notably in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
Those ceremonies had many dramatic features that made the head- 
lines or monopolized the airways. But the celebrations had their still, 
small voices also, and such voices are powerful even in an age of 
headlines. 

One of them came in the form of a souvenir booklet under the 
title Ebenezer, by Dr. Henry S. Lucas, that in all probability will 
long outlast the more strident voices which drew attention during 
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centennial year. It was a happy thought of the Centennial Commis- 
sion of Holland, Michigan, to engage Dr. Lucas for this project in 
research, and the Netherlands Information Bureau rendered a real 
service by publishing the booklet. 

For Dr. Lucas is a scholar in the best sense of the word. And 
Ebenezer is the fruit not only of honest research but of a sensitive 
appreciation of the role the Hollanders have played, and are playing, 
in the making of America. The booklet bristles with facts, most of 
which carry on their faces the evidence of long hours of careful digging 
which the author had to put in to establish them once and for all in 
the story of Hollanders in America. The Lucas volume takes its place 
as a source book that scholars can depend on. 

Dr. Lucas tells his story of a century of Dutch progress in America 
by looking back, with the Hollanders, as they reached the twenty-fifth, 
fiftieth, and other similar milestones in their life in this country. He 
has dug up many anniversary documents and facts that will become 
increasingly valuable as the years pass. His method allowed him to 
cover a long period of time in brief space, to give the illusion of the 
passage of a century in a few thousand words. The book is richly 
illustrated. 

Ebenezer is not a mere arty reminder of the centennial celebrations 
of the Hollanders; it is a work of scholarship of permanent value. 

Kalamazoo College ARNOLD MULDER 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Welsh Settlement Centennial, 1847-1947. A 
translation of Hanes Y Cymry (History of the Welsh). (Privately 
printed, 1947. {Limited number of copies available. Address: 
O. R. Jones, Room 311, Oshkosh National Bank Building, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin}. Pp. xx, 224. $2.60). 

The history of the Welsh of Winnebago and Fond du Lac counties, 
Wisconsin, 1847-97, was edited for the 1897 Welsh Settlement Jubilee 
by the Rev. Davip Davies of Oshkosh. It has been translated into 
English from the Welsh by his son, the REv. HowELtt D. DAVIES, 
Oak Park, Illinois, and with supplementary chapters the history now 
has been written to 1947. The records of the families up to 1897 
are given in detail, but removals from the area and space limitations 
have made the records of the last fifty years less complete. 

Several persons have written the new section. The Rev. D. Kend- 
rick Roberts has contributed “ The Story of the Churches from 1897 
to 1947,” in which he tells of the development of the several churches 
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in Winnebago and Fond du Lac counties. In contrast to this religious 
history is the Rev. Albert H. Griffith’s sketch of “ Farm Life in the 
Welsh Settlement,” touching on farm values, crops, dairy farming, 
rural telephones, rural free delivery, Welsh meals and hospitality, 
public schools, cooperatives, and other subjects. A list of the students 
from the Welsh community who attended Ripon College is also ap- 
pended (though incomplete). Twenty pages are entirely devoted 
to illustrations among which are pictured many of the fine Welsh 
pioneers; brief biographical sketches of those represented appear 
earlier in the volume. The publication of this history is a commend- 
able undertaking. 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin LILLIAN KRUEGER 


History of Agriculture in Ontario, 1613-1880. By ROBERT LESLIE 
JONES. (University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1947. Pp. xvi, 
420. $4.25). 

There are real and extensive parallels between Ontario and Wis- 
consin in their respective agricultural histories. There is similarity 
in their physical characteristics; both have a mixture of good and 
bad farm lands which created a constant problem of marginal farm- 
ing areas. Both are closely related to New York and New England 
by virtue of drawing most of their creative impulses from those 
sources—surprising only in the case of Ontario, which Professor 
Jones specifically notes picked up comparatively few innovations from 
the famous English “improving farmers” of the period. Finally, 
there is a chronological parallel in spite of the impressively remote 
opening date of this work. The author actually disposes of the first 
two centuries of Ontario agriculture in thirty-five pages, so that, after 
a slightly longer frontier and wheat-growing period than Wisconsin’s, 
Ontario falls into step when the two were simultaneously exposed to 
the commercial system with the arrival of the railroads and the 
stimulation of high prices during the American Civil War. 

Professor Jones, who teaches at Marietta College in Ohio, has 
done an outstanding job of research in the preparation of his book. 
Although he closes the volume with a conscientious recitation of the 
work which remains to be done on the subject, considerable seg- 
ments deserve recognition for the completeness of the data. In live- 
stock developments he has been able to draw upon his own great 
erudition with most satisfactory results. The general economic back- 
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ground has been carefully drawn and the management of Ontario 
farms related to the course of international trade events. And, although 
some topics are presented with a surfeit of facts, the whole picture 
emerges clear and sharp in his sober and workmanlike style. 

On the social side the story leaves something to be desired. Creative 
individual farmers are seldom named and never characterized, which 
might have been done in dealing with a less overwhelming field of 
study than is usual among professional historians. Nor are the social 
aspirations of the Ontario rural population identified, although the 
appearance of the Grange testifies to the existence of social self- 
consciousness. If the Wisconsin parallel holds good in this field also, 
the nature of farm associations and the characteristics of the movement 
for agricultural education should reflect an emergent agrarian feeling. 

There is an excellent index, a complete bibliography, but no maps, 
which is the greatest shortcoming in a significant contribution to the 
history of this area. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin W. H. GLOVER 


The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of 
Missouri (volume 13). Compiled and edited by DoROTHY PENN 
and FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER. (State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri, 1947. Pp. xiv, 566. $1.55). 

The State Historical Society of Missouri recently has issued the 
above volume which is an addition to its documentary publications. 
It contains the messages and proclamations of Governors Henry S. 
Caulfield (1929-33) and Guy B. Park (1933-37). 


The Grassland of North America: Prolegomena to Its History. By 
JAMES C. MALIN, 1541 University Drive, Lawrence, Kansas. 
(1947. Pp. viii, 398. $3.00). 

In his preface the author states that the region chosen for this 
study is “that part of the United States designated as the Trans- 
Mississippi West.” One may describe the volume as a series of essays 
on historiography, materials, and methods, including sample case 
studies. There is an extensive bibliography which the author says 
includes only those sources most closely related to the subject. 


The Society's library has on its shelves a booklet (23 pp.) which 
contains the addresses given at Professor Max C. Otto’s Jubilee dinner, 
May 6, 1947. The event honored Dr. Otto shortly before his retire- 
ment from the University of Wisconsin faculty. Some 600 former 
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and present-day students in philosophy and friends crowded Great 
Hall, Memorial Union, University of Wisconsin, to hear him and 
of him. Mr. Philip F. La Follette was the general chairman of the 
observance; Dr. G. C. Sellery presided at the evening’s program. 


It is a pleasure to announce that the Manitowoc County Board 
unanimously allocated $2,500 for the publication of the history of 
115 school districts of Manitowoc County. Since 1945 the Manitowoc 
Herald Times has published the history of one district each week. 
These sketches were prepared by the school teachers, and were edited 
by County Superintendent Joseph J. Rappel, who initiated the project. 
Superintendent Rappel has adopted an excellent method for dissemi- 
nating the school history of his county. 


Our Village: A Saga of Wauwatosa (18 pp.) was written by Mrs. 
Leverett C. Wheeler for the History, Landmarks and Museum Com- 
mittee of the Wauwatosa Woman’s Club in 1947. The stories told 
by the pioneers and kept alive from generation to generation are here 
recorded, many of them for the first time. Some are brief human- 
interest items, fresh and charmingly written. If at times there is a 
sentimental phrase interpolated, it is forgivable. It must be remem- 
bered that this is “our” village. 


A souvenir given to the visitors to the J. P. Pulliam Bayside Plant, 
Green Bay, An Introduction to Power, is an elegant little publication 
(12 pp.) of the Wisconsin Public Service Corporation. “ Bayside 
from the Air” and “ Bayside from the River” are beautiful illustra- 
tions; there are also a diagram showing the major steps in the gener- 
ation, transmission, and distribution of electricity at this plant, and 
a short historical sketch. 


Verona’s centennial history, 1847-1947 (49 pp.) is bound in a 
bright blue cover. It was compiled by Alice Kunstman and contains 
amusing pictures out of the plush albums: the bustled bride leaning 
against her husband, who is comfortably seated. And the side-whiskered 
or thoroughly bearded gentlemen, family heads with numerous progeny, 
a tremendous bicycle club of 1895 furnish first class entertainment. 
The Stewarts, McDonalds, Campbells, and Davidsons are among the 
early arrivals described; teachers, preachers, farmers, all manner of 
frontiersmen pass in parade. 
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Since the review copies of Arnold Mulder’s volume, Americans 
from Holland, are unavailable, only a brief note is printed here. The 


320-page book was issued by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
in 1947. Price $5.00. 


Mr. G. W. Stroupe recently wrote a history of School District No. 2, 
Town of Cold Springs, Jefferson County, 1842-1947. The sixteen- 
page mimeographed booklet was paid for by the P.T.A. and the 
Cold Spring Jolly Juniors 4-H Club. In this fabulous age one is 
amazed at “what once was”: June Page received $1.00 a week for 
teaching in the summer of 1850; in 1857, Florence Pratt was doing 
somewhat better, receiving a summer salary of $7.00 per month and 
board. The attendance in 1858 was 31 males and 34 females. 


Those who read As the Journal Told It will welcome the announce- 
ment that volume 4 (1947) is available. The “Foreword” has this 
succinct discussion of the contents: “It is simply a few ‘stills’ in the 
rapid film of newspaper making.” The pictures are of great variety: 
there is beauty, pathos, hilarity; these Milwaukee Journal stories make 
pleasant after-dinner reading. 


The following church publications, marking the anniversary dates 
of the founding of the churches, have come to the attention of 
the Society: 

Amery, Route 3, Our Diamond Jubilee, Seventy-fifth Anniversary, 

Balsam Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1872-1947 (24 pp.). 
Benton, Centennial Program, Benton Primative Methodist Church, 

1847-1947 (24 pp.). 

Darlington, Methodist Church Centennial, 1847-1947 (24 pp.). 
DeForest, 100th Anniversary, Norway Grove Lutheran Church, 

1847-1947 (60 pp.). 

Fair Water, Seventy-fifth Anniversary, Zion Evangelical Lutheran 

Church, 1872-1947 (28 pp.). 

Green Bay, Our Tenth Anniversary Year, Redeemer Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, 1937-1947 (32 pp.). 

Herman, Town of, Sheboygan County, Centennial Anniversary, Im- 
manuel Evangelical and Reformed Church, 1847-1947 (28 pp.). 

Lake Mills, Centenary Services, First Congregational Church, 1847-1947 

(16 pp.). 

New Coeln (near Milwaukee), St. Stephen’s [Catholic] Church Cen- 
tennial Observance, 1847-1947 (32 pp.). 
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The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS 


pe the three months ending December 10 the continuing 
Centennial Membership Drive has brought the Society 5 life 
members, and 191 annual members. In the same period 29 members 
were lost by death, resignation, or nonpayment of dues. One member 
automatically became a life member after paying dues for twenty- 
five years, and 3 annual members changed to life memberships. The 
total membership on December 10, excluding exchanges, was 2,554. 
Since this compilation, additional new memberships have made this 
the second largest historical society in the country. 

The new members are Florence Ackley,* Beloit; L. H. Adolfson, 
Madison; Joseph R. Akerman, Madison; Mrs. Marion G. Aldrich, 
Milwaukee; the Rev. Stephen Anderl, La Crosse; Mrs. Mildred D. 
Ashman, Madison; Lillian Back, Racine; Henry P. Baldwin, Wisconsin 
Rapids (Life); Theodore H. Bast, Madison; Celeste Bates, Madison; 
A. E. Baumgarten, Elroy; Belleville Free Library, Belleville; Charles 
C. Benson. Milwaukee; Mary S. Benson, Milwaukee; Black River Falls 
Public Schools, Black River Falls; Blair Public Library, Blair; Mrs. H. 
A. Bolstad,* De Soto; Emily E. Bond,* Kenosha; Paul W. Boutwell, 
Beloit; Nora E. Bradley,* Kenosha; Mrs. N. H. Brainerd, Lodi; James 
B. Brennan, Ashland; Marrian J. Brister,* Kenosha; G. L. Broadfoot 
Mondovi; Mrs. Ottillie S$. Brunke, Milwaukee; Levis R. Bune, Balsam 
Lake; Burlington Union School District, Burlington; Nellie Busey, 
Manawa; Mrs. Archie G. Carson, Green Bay; Mrs. Edith M. Cava- 
nagh,* Kenosha; Mr. John E. Caufield, Madison; Cedarburg Public 
Library, Cedarburg; Fred Christiansen,* Two Rivers; Mrs. F. H. 
Clausen, Horicon; E. A. Clemans, Oshkosh; Colby Graded School, 
Colby; George L. Collie,* Beloit; Columbia County Normal School, 
Columbus; Columbus Public Library, Columbus; Mark H. Colwell,* 
Kenosha; Parent and Teachers Society, Combined Locks; George Comte, 
Milwaukee; Mrs. Harry E. Consigny, Madison; W. W. Cook, Madison; 
Louis A. Copeland, San Marino, California; Timothy T. Cronin 
Oconomowoc; M. F. Cudahy, Milwaukee (Life); Cudahy High School, 
Cudahy; Mrs. James P. Cullen, Prairie du Chien; Josephine Darrin, 
Wausau; Mrs. Alfred R. Davies, Kenosha; Ruth H. Davis, Madison; 
Clara C. Devor, Burlington; Richard M. Dorson, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan; C. J. Dregne, Marshfield; Mrs. John A. Duncan,* Green Bay; 
J. P. Duskey, Wausau; Mrs. Leonard P. Eager, Evansville; East Troy 


* An asterisk after a person’s name indicates joint membership with a local society and the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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High School, East Troy; Mrs. W. Eckstein, Benton; Donovan R. Every, 
Evansville; Mrs. Earl Fellows, Evansville; Ann Finnane, Madison; Mrs. 
Dorothy G. Fowler, New York, New York; Katharine Frederick,* 
Beloit; Mrs. Robert Freeman, Oconomowoc; Blaine W. Gamble, 
Palmyra; E. F. K. Gansen, La Crosse; John M. Gehring,* Kenosha; 
Herman Gemuenden, Montreal; A. J. Glover, Fort Atkinson (Life); 
Samuel Goldman, Sturgeon Bay; Charles H. Gorman, Milwaukee; Zeta 
Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, Green Bay; Radio Station WDUZ, 
Green Bay; Mrs. Lyle M. Greene, Phillips; Tella Griffin,* Kenosha; 
J. Finn Grimes, Milwaukee; Marshall Graff, Appleton; Jane W. Gross- 
man, Wauwatosa; Hattie K. Hagerty,* De Pere; Mrs. Dorothy Haltug,* 
Green Bay; Alwin T. Hansen,* Kenosha; Ruby M. Harrison,* Keno- 
sha; Mrs. Theodore S. Hartridge, Oconomowoc; W. Harold Hastings, 
Madison; H. Lawrence Hastings,* Kenosha; Arlan C. Helgeson, La 
Crosse; Mrs. Roy Henszey, Oconomowoc; Josephine Hintgen, La 
Crosse; Edgar L. Hobbs, Fond du Lac; C. G. Hugill, Lodi; Albert 
Hurley,* Steuben; Ernest R. Isaacson, Sister Bay; Dr. Joseph Jackson,* 
Waukesha; J. P. Jenkins, Kenosha; L. P. Jerrard, Winnetka, Illinois 
(Life); Gunvor Johannesen, Racine; Mrs. Harry O. Johnson,* De Soto; 
Gladys Jonte,* Green Bay; Dodge County Schools, Juneau; Elizabeth 
Kelly, Portage; Ed Kohl,* Green Bay; Charles A. Koubeck,* Mil- 
waukee; Dr. M. L. Kuhs, Green Bay; Sophelia Kurkowski, Waupaca; 
Mrs. William D. Kyle, Milwaukee; Lincoln Junior High School, La 
Crosse; Lloyd Landgren,* Kenosha; Frieda S. Lamb,* Kewaunee; 
Marion R. Lemke, Kaukauna; Immanuel H. Leschensky, Lodi; Mrs. 
Ida S. Limbird,* Santa Ana, California; Viola Lipman,* Beloit; 
Kathryn B. Lohman, Evansville; Mrs. Margaret B. Luke,* Waukesha; 
S. Elizabeth Lyman,* Kenosha; Flora J. Macdonald, West Ashland; 
Mrs. Arline J. McCarey,* Green Bay; Edward M. Meers,* Kenosha; 
William S. Middleton, Madison; Henry K. Miller, Ripon; Milwaukee 
A.A.U.W., Milwaukee; Sigrid W. Moe, Tomah; Leslie R. Morris, 
Madison; Mount Hope High School, Mount Hope; Muscoda Public 
Schools, Muscoda; Cora F. Nau,* Green Bay; Charles C. Nelson, 
Appleton; Mrs. George F. Nieman,* Mukwonago; Luella Outland,* 
Green Bay; the Rev. Peter Pape, La Crosse; P. A. Pedersen, Milton; 
Pfeiffer Library, Jacksonville, Illinois; Mrs. F. L. Pillsbury, Milwaukee; 
Mrs. C. Poppe, Cedar Grove; Mrs. Louise Preusse, Fort Atkinson; 
Emil Priebe, Jr. Milwaukee; Nathan M. Pusey, Appleton; Howell 
School, Racine; Extension Center Library, University of Wisconsin, 
Racine; Washington Park High School, Racine; Mrs. Edwin L. Rasey, 
Beloit; Dr. George H. Reddick, Wabeno; Reedsburg Public Schools, 
Reedsburg; Elvera E. Reich, Hammond; Thomas J. Rendler, Lodi; Hal- 
lie E. Rice, Kenosha; Dr. Ora Rice, Delavan; M. W. Richards, Chicago, 
Illinois; Lee Richardson, Evansville; Mrs. W. O. Richtmann, Madison; 
Gordon F. Rietveld, Milwaukee; Johanna Roth, Mauston; Polk County 
Normal School, St. Croix Falls; George J. Schaefer, Menasha; Albert 
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G. Schmedeman, Madison; Frank R. Schneider, La Crosse; Laura 
Schoephoerster, Prairie du Sac; Carl W. Schubert, La Crosse; Lester 
W. Seifert, Madison; Seneca High School, Seneca; Angie G. Sheldon, 
Almond; Francis Shoemaker, Madison; J. R. Skretting, Janesville; Ada 
E. Smith; Viroqua; Mrs. William H. Smythe, Milwaukee; Ray L. 
Staffeld, Evansville; P. J. Jacobs High School, Stevens Point; Mrs. 
Harold W. Story, Milwaukee; Ollie W. Swanson, Sparta; Albert J. 
Tanck,* Kenosha; Mae E. Theisen, Janesville; Joint School District 
No. 1, Thorp; George A. Timm,* Kenosha; Florence E. Tipple, Hurley; 
Ralph E. Titus, Jerome, Idaho; Mrs. Edwin B. Tower, Jr., Milwaukee; 
Clarence C. Trieloff, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. Nettie P. Van De Plasch,* 
Big Bend; Mary Ann Virnig, Madison; Viroqua Public Library, 
Viroqua; Hertha C. Voje, Oconomowoc; Minnie Vold, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; H. R. Warner,* Whitewater; Harry Watkins, La Crosse 
(Life); Fisher School, Wauwatosa; Mrs. W. O. Weaver, Delafield; 
Le Roy Weir,* Waukesha; Karl O. Werwath, Milwaukee; Jessel S. 
Whyte,* Kenosha; G. M. Wiley, Galesville; Lillian M. Wilson, Dela- 
field; Stig G. Wiren,* Kenosha; Elmer Wolfe, Highland; E. C. Wood- 
ward, Milwaukee. 

Ithel B. Davies, Delavan, an annual member, automatically became 
a life member after paying dues for twenty-five years. The following 
members changed from annual to life memberships: Louise A. Schoen- 
leber, Milwaukee; William Stark, Milwaukee; George W. Mead, 
Wisconsin Rapids. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Dr. Charles Armstrong, Dousman, September 16; Mrs. F. E. 
Ballister, Neenah, November 27; Charles W. Green, Merrill, June 12; 
Herbert C. Hale, Madison, August 11; Gustave Huette, Ashton, Mary- 
land, October 17; Jeremiah O'Neil, Prairie du Chien, November 19; 
Edwin L. Rasey, Beloit, September 23; Mrs. John G. Rexford, Janes- 
ville, July 4; Ernest L. Riebau, Milwaukee, recently; Leonard S. Smith, 
Stockton, California, July 6; Joseph F. Wojta, Madison, September 23. 


Word has come that Mrs. MAE SAVAGE WINSTON, a former Madison 
resident, passed away on January 2, at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Arthur Soronen, Norris, Tennessee. Mrs. Winston was for many 
years on the staff of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, 
and for several years was the efficient chief of the Documents Division 
of the Historical Library. When she resigned, she left for Denver, 
Colorado, to make her home with her brother, John Savage, a civil 
engineer of international reputation. In failing health of late, she 
had gone to the home of her daughter at Norris with the hope of 
recovery. Burial took place at Denver on January 6. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS CHAPTERS 


Since the initiation of the Junior program of the STATE HISTORICAL 
Society, September 22 through December 10, 1947, 155 chapters 
have been organized in 33 counties, with a total membership of 
3,225 boys and girls. The list of these chapters is as follows: 

Ashland County—High School (Ashland), 28; State Graded School 
(Morse), 24. 

Brown County—Elmore School (Green Bay), 14; Jackson School 
(Green Bay), 20; Nicolet School (Green Bay), 28; Whitney School 
(Green Bay), 23. 

Calumet County—Grade School (Brillion), 24. 

Chippewa County—Springfield Prairie School, Route 1 (Chippewa 
Falls), 10. 

Columbia County—Grade School (Arlington), 21; Proscairon 
School, Route 2 (Cambria), 10; Nelson School (Columbus), 11; 
McKinley School (Fall River), 2; High School (Lodi), 52; Lake 
Okee School (Okee), 15; Silicaville School, Route 2 (Pardeeville), 
10; Hilldrop School (Pardeeville), 10; Ebenezer Williams School 
(Portage), 11; Garrison School (Portage), 7; School, Route 2 (Por- 
tage), 14; Inch School (Poynette), 10; Jacob Low School (Poynette), 
12; Langlade School (Poynette), 10; Lincoln School No. 7 (Poynette), 
13; Lowville Center School (Poynette), 6; England School (Ran- 
dolph), 16; Public School, Grade 7 (Wisconsin Dells), 24; Public 
School, Grade 8 (Wisconsin Dells), 29. 

Crawford County—Public School (Prairie du Chien), 23; State 
Graded School (Wauzeka), 26. 

Dane County—High School (Black Earth), 18; West Junior High 
School (Madison), 15; Wisconsin High School (Madison), 78; La 
Follette School, Route 1 (Morrisonville), 11; Leeds Center School 
(Morrisonville), 10; South Leeds School (Morrisonville), 15; Junior 
High School (Stoughton), 16. 

Douglas County—Claude Allouez Academy (Superior), 15. 

Eau Claire County—Public School (Altoona), 10; Troubled Waters 
School (Augusta), 10; Mount Hope School, Route 5 (Eau Claire), 
11; Robbins School, Route 1 (Eau Claire), 10. 

Fond du Lac County—Grant School, Route 1 (Brandon), 5. 

Jackson County—Pomroy School (Alma Center), 8; Wrightsville 
School (Alma Center), 14; Disco School (Black River Falls), 13; 
Public School (Black River Falls), 10; Spring Creek School (Black 
River Falls), 8; Grade School (City Point), 10; Burton School 
(Hixton), 11; Schermerhorn School (Hixton), 11; Shady Glen School, 
Route 2 (Hixton), 10; York School (Hixton), 11; Lee School 
(Melrose), 10; Pleasant Valley School (Melrose), 8; Grade School 
(Merrillan), 10; School (North Bend), 17; Requa School (Osseo), 


10; Graded School (Taylor), 21; Whispering Pines School (Taylor), 
10. 
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Kenosha County—Highland School (Kenosha), 21. 

Kewaunee County—Grade School (Kewaunee), 10. 

Lafayette County—Meadow View School (Blanchardville), 10; 
High School (New Diggings), 34. 

Langlade County—County Normal School (Antigo), 3. 

Manitowoc County—Elder Grove School (Kiel), 10; Cleveland 
School (Manitowoc), 13; Lincoln School (Manitowoc), 17; State 
Graded School (Maribel), 15. 

Marquette County—Public School (Endeavor), 45. 

Milwaukee County—Eighteenth Street School (Milwaukee), 20; 
Hi Mount Boulevard School (Milwaukee), 40; Pulaski Junior High 
School (Milwaukee), 52; Congress School (Wauwatosa), 63; Robert 
M. La Follette School (Wauwatosa), 27; Lane School District No. 9 
(West Allis), 40; General MacArthur School (West Allis), 21. 

Monroe County—Leon School, Route 3 (Sparta), 17; High School 
(Tomah), 99. 

Outagamie County—Wilson Junior High School (Appleton), 25. 

Racine County—High School (Burlington), 34; Slades Corners 
School (Burlington), 11; State Graded School (Franksville), 35; 
Fratt School (Racine), 61. 

Richland County—Little Bear School (Lone Rock), 11. 

Rock County—Public School (Evansville), 30; Adams School 
(Janesville), 25; Grant School (Janesville), 30; Junior High School 
(Janesville), 32; Roosevelt School (Janesville), 36; Roosevelt School, 
Grade 5 (Janesville), 32; Washington School (Janesville), 28; Wilson 
School (Janesville), 20; Wilson School (Janesville), 33. 

Sauk County—Badger School (Badger), 63; Glenville School (Bara- 
boo), 16; Junior High School (Baraboo), 54; Lower Webster Prairie 
School, Route 3 (Baraboo), 15; Lyons School, Grades 5 and 6 (Bara- 
boo), 24; Lyons School, Grades 7 and 8 (Baraboo), 12; Man Mound 
School (Baraboo), 10; Pewit’s Nest School, Route 4 (Baraboo), 10; 
Shady Lawn School (Baraboo), 5; Edgewood School (Loganville), 11; 
Elder Ridge School (Loganville), 17; Leland School (Loganville), 21; 
Oak View School (Loganville), 9; Prairie View School (Loganville), 
10; Chapel Hill School, Route 1 (Merrimac), 13; Durward’s Glen 
School, Route 1 (Merrimac), 13; Indian Farm School (Merrimac), 11; 
State Graded School (Merrimac), 30; Denzer School (North Freedom), 
7; Far View School (North Freedom), 11; King’s Corner School (North 
Freedom), 11; McCoy School (North Freedom), 10; Maple Hill 
School (North Freedom), 7; Stone’s Pocket School (North Freedom), 
11; Public School (Prairie du Sac), 11; Public School, Grade 6 
(Prairie du Sac), 24; Valley School, Route 1 (Prairie du Sac), 11; 
Sauk County Normal School (Reedsburg), 23; South School (Reeds- 
burg), 130; Green Valley School (Rock Springs), 10; Rock Elm 
School (Rock Springs), 8; Black Hawk School, Route 1 (Sauk City), 
10; Fair Valley School (Sauk City), 5; Public School (Sauk City), 
27; Stone School (Sauk City), 8; Troy Center School (Sauk City), 5; 
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Witwen School (Sauk City), 5; Grade School (Spring Green), 39; 
Harrisburg School (Spring Green), 11; Hayes School (Spring Green), 
7; Pleasant View School (Spring Green), 10; Prairie View School 
(Spring Green), 7; Stone School, Route 2 (Spring Green), 13. 

Sheboygan County—Jefferson School (Sheboygan), 17; Washing- 
ton School (Sheboygan), 54. 

Trempealeau County—Public School (Eleva), 20; Levis School 
(Osseo), 11. 

Vernon County—Van Wagner School (Viroqua), 11. 

Vilas County—State Graded School (Eagle River), 17. 

Walworth County—Central Grade School (Lake Geneva), 19. 

Waukesha County—Public School, Grades 5 and 6 (Pewaukee), 37; 
Public School, Grade 6 (Pewaukee), 27. 

Waupaca County—High School (Waupaca), 34. 

Winnebago County—Lonely Oak School, Route 2 (Neenah), 6; 
Valley Brook School, Route 2 (Neenah), 12; Blue Bell School, Route 
1 (Omro), 4; Knoll School (Omro), 11; Public School (Omro), 26; 
Public School (Winneconne), 156; White School, Route 1 (Winne- 
conne), 7. 

Wood County—Lincoln Junior High School (Wisconsin Rapids), 
43; Wood County Normal School (Wisconsin Rapids), 29. 


MANUSCRIPT ACCESSIONS 


A set of papers of John Comstock of Hudson has recently been 
presented to the Society. Comstock came to Hudson in 1856 from 
Commerce, Michigan, and in the course of the next three decades he 
became one of the wealthiest and most influential men in the St. Croix 
Valley. His correspondence is not very extensive but it touches upon 
three subjects of paramount interest in northwestern Wisconsin: 
railroads, lumbering, and politics. Several letters in 1863-64 from 
D. A. Baldwin, president of the West Wisconsin Railroad, relate to 
construction and financing of what is now part of the Chicago and 
Omaha line. William Wilson, a member of Knapp, Stout and.Com- 
pany of Menomonie, and Joseph G. Thorp, president of the Eau 
Claire Lumber Company, discussed legislative measures beneficial to 
lumber interests in the 1860's. August Gaylord of St. Croix Falls, 
S. S. Vaughn of Bayfield, and Asaph Whittlesey of Ashland wrote of 
the political hopes of their localities at the time of the Republican 
victory in 1860. Letters from three Wisconsin governors are included 
in the collection: William E. Smith of Fox Lake, a personal friend 
of Comstock’s; C. C. Washburn, who wrote while a member of 
Congress; and William D. Hoard, who in 1881 gave Comstock advice 
on building a cheese factory. 

Civil War letters form a large part of the set. Among them are a 
few written by Comstock to his wife, one from W. W. Treadway 
describing the reaction in Madison at the news of President Lincoln's 
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death, and one from S. S. Stair who at the close of the war was in 
charge of abandoned property in Savannah, Georgia. The manuscripts 
have come to the Society through the good offices of Willis H. Miller 
who is preparing a biography of Comstock. 


Further glimpses of the Civil War, this time from the point of view 
of an ailing soldier, are given in a small group of papers, 1863-69, of 
Major Horace T. Persons, surgeon in the First Wisconsin Volunteer 
Cavalry. Major Persons served in Southern states from Missouri to 
Georgia. The letters in the collection are chiefly to his wife in Albany, 
Green County, Wisconsin. They describe army politics, his colleagues, 
medical conditions, prison treatment, his personal health, and—very 
infrequently and cursorily—the fighting that went on. Commenting 
from Missouri on the demonstrations against the draft in Wisconsin 
he wrote: “I expected that the Conscript Act would cause some trouble 
but if people could see what civil war has done to this state they would 
be very cautious how they stirred up trouble there.” The collection 
is the gift of the writer’s granddaughter, Miss Jean Hutchinson of 
Los Angeles, California. 


Still another view of the Civil War—its aftermath of suffering for 
Southern Loyalists—is portrayed in an appeal of General U. S. Grant 
to Postmaster General A. W. Randall for a position for a widow in 
Virginia. The letter, dated August 4, 1866, was presented to the 
Society by Mr. Ray C. Dempsey of Oshkosh. 


Plank roads were the latest craze in highway construction the 
year that Wisconsin became a state. On March 1, 1848, the Legis- 
lature authorized the Lisbon and Milwaukee Plank Road Company to 
increase its capital stock in order that it might extend its road from 
Watertown to Madison. The stock book of subscribers to the project, 
both before and after its expansion, has been presented to the Society 
by Mr. E. L. Richardson of Milwaukee. The volume is a veritable 
Who's Who of Milwaukee and the outlying villages, showing the 
Signatures of dozens of persons willing to invest from ten to ten 
thousand dollars in the proposed road. 


Miss Helen Ruth Warner of Whitewater has given the Society a 
volume of records having to do with the organization of the First 
Universalist Church at Whitewater, founded in 1869; and a com- 
bination scrap book and record book of the Wisconsin Old Settlers’ 
Association from its organization in 1885 to 1929, including news- 
paper clippings, minutes of meetings, financial reports, and lists of 
members. 


Candid shots of Milwaukee in the 1850's fill some letters presented 
to the Society by Mrs. John Greenlee of Ames, Iowa. Joseph D. 
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Sprague, the writer, was a Milwaukee carpenter who served with a 
volunteer fire company and during a period of hard times became 
a member of the Milwaukee police force. The uniforms of his fire 
company delighted him with their “ beautiful figured brass buttons. . 
Tarpolian hat{s} which cost 37c apiece... painted sky blew with the 
letters Ocean 5 in front and To the rescue on the back.” As a police 
officer he participated in and witnessed several “ riotous” incidents— 
not the least of which was the rescue of three ladies in a “ house of 
bad repute” from an irate German mob. He also describes a severe 
wreck on Wisconsin’s only railroad in 1852, discusses carpenters’ wages 
and working conditions, relates the details of street brawls, and men- 
tions the Barstow-Bashford controversy over the governorship. 


The Wisconsin State Federation of Labor has presented to the 
Society a number of volumes of records including the minutes of the 
Executive Board meetings, 1911-33, and expense journals and records 
of meetings of special committees of the federation in recent years. 


In 1893 William W. Wight read a paper before the Milwaukee 
Board of Fire and Police Commissioners, telling how the Fire Depart- 
ment operated in its early years. Mr. Wight’s address, accompanied by 
two letters by Dorman B. Eaton of New York City, nationally known 
for his Civil Service Reform activities, has been presented to the 
Society by Miss Elizabeth Wight through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Richard Christopherson of Milwaukee. 


Records of the Hayden Hardware Store which did business for three 
quarters of a century at Sun Prairie have been presented to the Society 
by its successor, the Leuenberger Hardware Store. The books and 
papers include correspondence, letter books, account books, bills, and 
receipts, scattered from 1855 to 1927. 


Mr. Paul Fredericksen of the Wine Institute, San Francisco, has pre- 
pared and sent to the Society a translated digest of Agoston Haraszthy’s 
Travels in North America, a two-volume work written in Hungarian 
and published at Pest in 1844. Mr. Fredericksen in working on a 
biography of the celebrated Sauk City “count” who made the trip 
from Wisconsin to California in the Gold Rush days—not to find gold 
but to engage in the grape industry. 


Dr. Arthur T. Holbrook of Milwaukee has presented two land 
grant certificates issued by President Buchanan and a contemporary 
copy of a map of the Susquehanna Company Purchase, drawn shortly 
after the organization of the company in 1753. 


Other additions to the manuscript collections include: a grist book 
kept by the Union Mill of La Crosse, 1863-87, presented by the Wis- 
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consin Agriculturalist and Farmer of Racine; a collection of clippings 
and notes on Camp Cleghorn, the summer camp and training school 
of the Good Templars near Waupaca, presented by Mrs. Edwin Kers- 
will of Waukesha; a group of commissions and certificates awarded 
to Frederick A. Bird for his Civil War services, presented by Wayne 
D. Bird of Madison; a sketch of early banking in Wisconsin written 
by Lucien S. Hanks and presented by his granddaughter, Mrs. Andrew 
Mailer of Madison; and additions and corrections to the Medical 
History Records of Waukesha County, prepared and presented by Mrs. 
Edith M. Tallmadge and Mrs. J. B. Noble. 


MUSEUM ACCESSIONS 


On October 16 Mrs. W. S. Goodland presented a portrait and 
memorabilia of the late Governor Goodland to the Society. The 
portrait was painted by Christian Abrahamsen from a photograph 
which Mrs. Goodland always liked. A pair of the Governor's “ carpet ” 
slippers which he wore at his office and one of his pipes were ex- 
hibited in a shadow box hung on the wall near the portrait. A case 
below these contained a champagne bottle container used at the 
launching of the “U.S.S. Wisconsin” at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
on December 7, 1943, and several certificates of appointment, war 
time citations, and various tickets which had been given to Governor 
Goodland. They were as follows: his confirmation certificate, a ticket 
to the World’s Columbian Exposition—May 1 to October 30, 1893, 
an appointment from President Grover Cleveland as postmaster at 
Ironwood, Michigan, March 30, 1895, a ticket to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention as a delegate to Chicago, June 18, 1912, a citation 
from the War Department for cooperation and support to the Army 
dated January 28, 1946, a citation for patriotic cooperation rendered 
in behalf of the War Finance Program dated March 1, 1944, a citation 
from the Women’s Army Corps of the Army of the United States for 
his efforts in obtaining the enlistment of WAC recruits dated 
January 20, 1944, four commemorative Polish stamps presented by the 
Consul of Poland, and a certificate of merit from the Union Label 
Trades Department in recognition of valued service rendered to the 
AFL Union Label and Industrial Exhibition, Municipal Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Missouri, October 20-November 2, 1946. 


A beautiful black brocaded silk dress worn by the donors’ grand- 
mother, Mrs. John H. Winner (mee Elise Breidert), to the Imbush 
wedding in the 1870's, and a fine black wool head scarf also worn 
by Mrs. Winner in the 1870’s were given to the Museum by the 
Misses M. Adelaide and Ruth Winner of Milwaukee. 


Several items were added to the costume collection by gifts from 
Mrs. W. T. Stephens of Madison. A child’s black cotton stockings, a 
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girl’s white cotton dress, a woman’s white cotton petticoat, a short 
velvet cape, a woman’s early 1900 bathing costume with a Marshall 
Field Company’s label, a woman’s navy blue flannel bicycle suit from 
about 1896, two dresses, a pair of high laced black satin shoes, and 
a pair of white satin slippers. A man’s black velvet vest completed 
the clothing from the late 19th and early 20th centuries. A child’s 
scrapbook from the 1880's filled with various gaily colored postcards, 
advertisements, and the like, made an excellent addition to the picture 
book collection. A World War I marine uniform complete with all 
accessories, except that the owner had, like all good soldiers, sailors, 
or marines before and after him, remodeled the uniform trousers for 
his own comfort. He had cut off the trouser legs so that they would 
fit more comfortably into his leggings. Two overseas caps, a blouse 
and trousers, knitted wristlets, white canvas dress leggings, khaki 
canvas leggings, leather puttees, a knitted helmet, khaki toilet kit 
with razor, haversack and two pair of wraparound leggings completed 
the uniform and equipment received. 


Another gift reminiscent of World War I was received from Mrs. 
Wayne D. Bird (mee Theo Fenton) of Madison. Mrs. Bird held a 
somewhat nebulous appointment with the A.E.F. in 1918-1919. She 
served as a Laboratory Assistant in the Medical Corps at the U.S. Base 
Hospital #22, Beau Desert, France, Base Section #2. She was uni- 
formed and fed by the Army but held no rank or army status. Per- 
haps the service that she and others like her rendered in World War I 
helped to determine the need for WACs in World War II. The trunk 
she used while overseas contained her uniform, a laboratory apron 
and cap, a pair of “issue” black silk stockings, suit coat and skirt, 
gray silk dress shirt, overcoat, dress hat, and overseas cap. She also 
gave rosters of the Women’s Overseas League for 1935, 1939, and 1941. 

Another period of war service in the Bird family has been preserved 
and given to the Society. These include Frederick A. Bird’s Civil 
War history written and framed, a leather suitcase he used in the 
Civil War, his sash, hat cord, epaulet, stirrups, spurs, flag staff tips, 
belt, sword and scabbard, the scabbard he carried at the battle of 
Prairie Grove when part of it was shot away and he was severely 
wounded, his Captain’s insignia, coat buttons, nineteen GAR National 
Encampment medals, five GAR souvenir medals, a GAR membership 
lapel button, and a case for carrying certificates. Various certificates, 
commissions, and the like issued to F. A. Bird were accepted by the 
Society’s Manuscript Division. The Library accepted a booklet on 
“Old Abe,” and two booklets of GAR encampments. 

In addition to these mementoes of the family’s war service, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne D. Bird gave the Society the following: a doll named 
“ Azuba” and a doll’s quilt dating from about 1876, a Winchester 
bullet mold and loading tool, four coin-silver teaspoons dating from 
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the 1780's, a hand bell, an arm chair from the State Legislature, a 
man’s pipe and case, a gold pocket watch with chain and fob, a gold 
ring, a pewter snuff box, and a china teapot owned by a nephew 
of General Burgoyne. 


The collection of children’s costumes was added to by Frederick 
T. Jensen of Madison who gave the Museum a light blue chambray 
dress worn by Jane Harrison Townsend in 1829 or 1830, when she 
was about two years old. A pair of brass-toed shoes from the 1870's 
were given by Mrs. A. P. Desormeaux of Madison. A child’s blouse, 
dating from about 1830, and a fan were donated by Miss Hannah J. 
Gardner of Milwaukee. 


Mrs. Paul Meier of Wisconsin Rapids gave a young boy’s dark blue 
velvet dress, a light tan derby hat, and an 1884 photograph of her 
uncle, Robert Keith Bird, wearing this costume. She also sent a 
photograph of Robert's father, Captain J. N. P. Bird, in his Civil War 
uniform, and five Civil War photographs of scenes taken at the con- 
valescent camp at Alexandria, Virginia. 


A printed silk scarf with “J. Potter” embroidered in a corner, a 
United States flag, a hat pin holder, small comb, an ivory covered 
“memo” pad, a table knife with composition handle, a pair of 
women’s green fabric shoes from about 1870, a tan brocaded calash, 
a white silk handkerchief, and a small “IXL corn knife” were given 
by the Misses Margaret, Frieda, and Harriette Reynolds of Milwaukee. 


A souvenir of the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial Exposition in the 
form of a wooden napkin ring with an engraving of an Exposition 
building printed on the ring was given by Harold E. Kubly of Madison. 


Other miscellaneous articles received from Herman H. Brockhaus 
of Madison included a scarifier and salve applicator used about 1874 
by the donor’s father, Henry H. Brockhaus, a minister. Professor K. 
L. Hatch of Madison gave a straight-edge razor with Sperry & Alex- 
ander Co., Germany and Kroncke Bros., Madison, Wis., engraved on 
the blade. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Doane of Madison gave a black 
silk eyeshade, a fan, a letter seal, five costume rings, a pair of earrings, 
and a brooch. 


From the estate of Mrs. W. L. Olds of Madison a group of her 
costumes were received. These included a two piece black silk dress 
from about 1903, a lady’s green wool dress, red wrapper, black faille 
silk wrap all of about 1870-75 period, a cream wool dress of about 
1889, an 1888 wedding dress, white kid pumps, and a hat worn by 
Mrs. Clarence Fay (mee Minnie Olds), a woman’s black bonnet of 
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1850, a fan, white pumps and white stockings which were part of Mrs. 
Olds’s trousseau in 1893. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Hoyt of Rosendale gave a fine saddler’s 
bench, coffee mill, and a china cup plate. 


A buggy whip with engraved, gold plated and bone handle pre- 
sented to him for Christmas in 1913 by the employees of his furniture 
company at 217 State Street, Madison, was given to the Museum by 
C. W. Haswell. 


Nelson Van Horn of La Crosse gave the Museum a small iron spider 
which had been used by his great grandparents in 1832. He also 
loaned to the Museum several cooper’s tools brought to Wisconsin in 
1850 from New York State by Henry J. Garthwait. They include a 
howel, chamfer knife, two levels, two drivers, a croze, a broad axe, 
an adze, a draw knife, and a one-man saw. The tools were identified 
for the Museum by F. J. Hess, 1952 Atwood Avenue, Madison, one 
of the few remaining coopers in Wisconsin. 


A large group of objects from a rural homestead were received 
from Helen Ruth Warner, the Dwight Warner estate, and Andrew 
J. Warner of Whitewater. The bulk of this gift has not yet been com- 
pletely catalogued, but it includes some of the most interesting house- 
hold objects recently received in the Museum. A ground hog thresher 
manufactured by Wheeler and Melich, Albany, New York, in 1849, 
was the largest item received. Accompanying it were three large 
photographs and a printed description. There were several other 
photographs of farm machinery and equipment such as an old wind- 
mill near Minnesota Lake, Faribault County, Minnesota, a full scale 
replica of the 1831 McCormick reaper, a portable steam engine 
thresher, the 1873 Buffalo Pitts thresher, a Mounted Carey ten-horse 
power thresher, and an advertisement of the J. I. Case Company's 
earliest thresher. 


A somewhat over-life-size bronze bust of Robert M. La Follette, Sr., 
by Jo Davidson, the famous American sculptor, has been loaned to 
the Society for an indefinite period by Mr. and Mrs. Philip La Follette. 

Several items of La Follette family memorabilia, given by Mr. and 
Mrs. La Follette, were a coverlet which had belonged to the mother 
of Robert M. La Follette, Sr., two pair of Mrs. R. M. La Follette’s 
slippers, two of her 1924 dresses, and some of her wedding china 
consisting of a platter, celery dish, compote, and sugar bowl. The 
last box of R. M. La Follette, Sr’s., personal cigars, his high silk hat, 
frock coat and trousers, evening tailcoat and vest, a velvet smoking 
jacket, and a large carved hunting horn which someone had given him. 
A green taffeta evening dress which Mrs. Philip La Follette wore at 
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Governor Philip La Follette’s inaugural reception in 1931. Four plaster 
casts of designs by David G. Parsons for medals which Governor 
Philip La Follette proposed as awards of recognition for exemplary 
service by State employees and civilians. A doll bed which had be- 
longed to Mrs. Philip La Follette’s mother completed the group of gifts. 


Il. THE STATE 


Wisconsin has completed 100 years of progress since its attain- 
ment of Statehood. Although the exact date of the admission of 
Wisconsin to the sisterhood of states was May 29, 1848, the all-State 
Centennial celebration was formally opened at the start of the State’s 
governmental year, the first Monday in January, which occurred on 
January 5. There was a proud celebration in the State Capitol: a 
pride which reflected the State’s achievement during a long century. 
Its history was related by Centennial Committee Chairman Ora R. 
Rice, Governor Oscar Rennebohm, and Chief Justice Marvin B. 
Rosenberry of the State Supreme Court. In the afternoon State officials 
held receptions in their offices for the public, and in the evening 
Governor and Mrs. Rennebohm led the grand march which opened 
the Capitol ball. 

Many communities of the State are falling in line, and throughout 
1948 the significance and the gaiety of the Centennial celebration 
will reach the remotest corner of the State. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


TREMPEALEAU, JACKSON, MONROE, VERNON, and LA CROSSE 
CouNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY members convened for a regional con- 
ference at La Crosse, November 15, at which Dr. W. H. Glover, field 
representative of the STATE HISTORICAL SocigTy, presided. The 
history of west-central Wisconsin was reviewed in papers and dis- 
cussions. H. J. Hirshheimer, La Crosse, read a paper on “ The Coulee 
Country,” and “The Winnebago of Central Wisconsin” was pre- 
sented by A. P. Jones, Black River Falls. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to exchange ideas, to stimulate local society interest, and 
to consider centennial observances. 


The ASHLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, of which Dr. J. M. 
Dodd is president, sponsored a meeting of residents of the Chequame- 
gon Bay region at Ashland on November 25, for the revival and 
extension of historical activities of the community in order to aid 
the observance of the State centennial. The STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY was represented by Dr. W. H. Glover. Local historians are 
now in quest of materials relating to agricultural settlement after 
1900, and the marking of historical sites. It is hoped that a clear 
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picture of the settlement of Wisconsin’s northland will eventually 
be the result. The Junior Historical Society members were made 
associate members of the county society. 


The annual dinner meeting of the BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
was held on November 25. Dr. Lester W. Seifert, of the University 
of Wisconsin, read a paper on “German Speech-Mixture in Wis- 


consin.” Dr. Seifert has made a study of German dialects in this 
State and also in Pennsylvania. 


Members of the BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY had a 
meeting at the Coteon House, Green Bay, on November 25, when 
Director Lord of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY spoke on “Cen- 
tennial Background.” There were musical numbers and refreshments. 


At a fall meeting of the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY Miss 
Antoinette Diener read a paper which she compiled from a set of 
nine ledgers used in a store begun in the 1850's by Anthony Neuhaus 
at Burlington. The life of the community—both social and business— 
was made vivid from the history gathered out of these early volumes. 
The society received a fine collection of early-day books, papers, and 


miscellaneous articles when the Neuhaus home was dismantled in 
the winter of 1946. 


To renew the early history of De Soto village and of Crawford 
County, the De Soto community and the CRAWFORD COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY sponsored a meeting on October 29, at the De Soto 
village hall. The windows of De Soto business places contained 
excellent antique displays reminiscent of immigrant days for the 
occasion. The county-wide program brought guests from the sur- 


rounding area, and plans for aiding the State centennial celebration 
were discussed. 


The board of directors of the DoOR COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
at their October meeting voted to ask the county board to make pro- 
vision for the erection of suitable tablets at the points at which 
Highways 57 and 42 are crossed by the 45th meridian. Curator H. R. 
Holand, the editor of the Door County Historical Review, reported 
that Miss Alice Reynolds of Sturgeon Bay had accepted an assign- 
ment to write a history of the fruit industry of the peninsula. 


The famous Sioux Indian collection found in the DoUGLAS COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY Museum, Superior, has been enlarged by the gift 
of Dr. Chandler P. Chapman’s Sioux relics, gathered in the Dakotas 
during the seventies. In the collection are many small buckskin bags, 
embroidered in geometric bead designs. There are peace pipes and 
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war Clubs, all showing much use. They were donated by Miss Ann 
Chapman of Williamsburg, Virginia, the daughter of Dr. Chapman. 

A display of the various types of homecraft found in the United 
States was loaned to the Superior museum by Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Benton. Many of the articles came from the Southern highland 
country, among them “Wood's Pretties,” colorful simple decora- 
tions made from fungi, berries, and twigs, by the old farm women 
in Tennessee. Wood carving, the product of a folk school in North 
Carolina, showed what skilled fingers and a jack knife can create. 
Delicate shades of wool made into shawls and scarfs, by the Churchill 
Weavers of Berea, Kentucky, were also displayed. There were articles 


woven by Indians as well as the handicraft of Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky. 


A merry group of old settlers, seated at three long tables, enjoyed 
the dinner-reunion of the DUNN COUNTY OLD SETTLERS SOCIETY 
held at Menomonie in mid-October. The group sang old songs, 
Mayor Ira Slocumb spoke of the pioneer contributions to the com- 
munity, and William Kraft recalled incidents of a half century ago. 


More than 100 members attended the fifty-sixth reunion of the 
society. 


The GREEN LAKE COUNTY HIsToRICAL SOCIETY had its organi- 
zational meeting at Green Lake on October 21, when E. H. Mevis 
of Princeton was named temporary chairman, and Ed Yankowski, 


Berlin, secretary. Dr. W. H. Glover spoke of the activities of local 
historical groups. 


The annual out-of-the-city dinner of the KENOSHA COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY was held at Pleasant Prairie in early October, when 
nearly 200 members attended a chicken dinner served at the Pleasant 
Prairie State Graded School by the P.T.A. Mrs. Edward Barter spoke 
of the pioneer days of this locality and described some of the settlers 
who came to this section. Director Lord of the State Society was 
the guest speaker and his “ good tidings” was a survey of the STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY and its activities. 


The KENOSHA HISTORICAL AND ART MUSEUM is again sponsor- 
ing a lecture series, which it has done for ten successive seasons. 
Among the illustrated lectures given during the winter were “Our 
Amazing Northwest,” “The Blue Bahamas,” “America at Play,” 
“Swiss Journey,” “England Today,” “French Mosaic,” and others. 
This fine type of entertainment is provided for Kenoshans without 
charge. Norbert Roeder, curator of the museum, announced that the 


program had developed into one of the outstanding courses of the 
Middle West. 
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At the November meeting of the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY at Lake Mills, Albert and Laurence Kracht enter- 
tained the group with accounts of their historical trips taken during 
the summer. 


LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s Museum was visited 
the past season by persons from California, Ohio, Washington, North 
Carolina, and from many places in Wisconsin. Its collections have 
been increased by Mr. and Mrs. Ed Stengl’s gift of a large hand- 
woven basket of rye straw which was used to carry unbaked loaves of 
bread to an outside bake oven; a handmade yoke for carrying buckets, 
pioneer family photographs, candlesticks, and an old-fashioned watch 
fob were other donations. 


Another local society has been added to the roll of historical or- 
ganizations with the formation of the MENASHA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
November 19. Though the group was not large, there was much 
enthusiam in evidence, and its expansion is but a matter of time. 


Professor George Crandall was elected president of the MILTON 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY at its annual meeting at Milton in October. 
Dr. E. B. Shaw, professor emeritus of Milton College, spoke on “ Old 
Indian Trails,” with particular emphasis on those of Rock County. 
Some sixty persons attended the meeting. 


The Wisconsin centennial was discussed by Director Lord before 
the members and guests of the MILWAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY who met at the Falk Museum, Milwaukee, in early October. 


Maybe it was the haze of Indian summer or the prospect of a picnic 
dinner or a visit to the historic lumber camp on McCauslin Brook 
that brought together a crowd which at times was estimated at 2,500 
persons on Sunday afternoon, October 5. The officers of the OCONTO 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY expected to handle about 600 persons 
at $1.00 per guest for which they provided mulligan, beans, camp 
cookies, and other food prepared by former camp cooks. But “ there 
wasn’t any more” long before the hungry crowd was satisfied. Restau- 
rant operators in the area reported a sudden increase in business. 
Logging camp incidents were told anew by old lumbermen, among 
whom was Robert Grignon, ninety-one-year-old Suring resident, a 
descendant of Augustin Grignon. The Oconto County Historical So- 
ciety found its camp site and dinner such an attraction that it expects 
to make the “ mulligan-beans ” repast an annual event. There’s a land- 
mark in northern Oconto County awaiting you! 
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The recently formed PIERCE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY has be- 
gun the collecting of information relating to the settlement of its 
various county communities. Manuscripts and pictures are being de- 
posited in the vault of a county office, and after sufficient material 
has been accumulated the history of Pierce County will be written. 


The fall gathering of the RACINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY was 
held at Heg Memorial Park. A visit was made to the grave of Col. 
Hans Heg in the burial ground of the Lutheran Church on Norway 
Hill. The Heg Museum, situated in the park opposite the church, 
and cared for by Custodian Julius Christianson for the past nineteen 
years, was inspected by the members. This Racine County park is 
visited each season by hundreds of persons from all parts of the 
United States. 


Nearly 100 enthusiastic St. Croix County residents met at Baldwin, 
November 3, when the ST. CROIX COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY was 
formally organized. Cornelius W. Lofgren, former Glenwood City 
publisher, was elected president. The value and functions of a local 
society were explained by Dr. W. D. Wyman, historian, writer, and 
a faculty member of the Rivers Falls State Teachers College. One of 
the participants in the creation of the society was Willis Miller, 
Hudson, a frequent contributor to this Magazine, and a donor to the 
historical library collections. The headquarters of the group will be 
in the basement of the Hudson Public Library. 


The historical sites and early buildings of Shawano and vicinity 
were visited by some of the officers and directors of the SHAWANO 
CoUNTYy HIsTORICAL SOCIETY to absorb a bit of the city’s history 
in preparation for their November Society meeting. The theme for 
the society’s evening gathering was early families, industries, and 
schools. Mrs. M. G. Eberlein was the speaker, and a general discus- 
sion followed. 


Initiating its regular meetings, the WALWORTH COUNTY His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY met at Whitewater with the county American Asso- 
ciation of University Women and the Whitewater Historical Society, 
October 22. The guest speaker was Dr. Lord, who discussed the 
contrasts of pioneer and modern life. The Walworth County Board 
of Supervisors at its November meeting designated the Walworth 
County Historical Society the guardian of county historical data and 
other materials. The society hopes to secure a storage vault in the 
proposed new courthouse. Dr. O. R. Rice outlined the State centennial 


plans at a meeting of the local historical society at Elkhorn, No- 
vember 6. 
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“ A successful season” seems to be the annual refrain at the direc- 
tors’ meeting of the WATERTOWN HIsTORICAL Society. Octagon 
House had another proud summer season, and the budget for the com- 
ing year has adequate funds. The 1947 guest book of this historic 
house lists representatives from thirty-eight states and several foreign 
countries. 


Dr. W. H. Glover was the principal speaker at the fall meeting 
of the WAUKESHA COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Genesee. As- 
semblyman A. R. Ludvigsen, Hartland, read a paper on the Scandi- 
navian settlements of his native Waukesha County. Nearly 100 
members attended the country-style chicken dinner and program. 


Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge, Waukesha County historian and Museum 
custodian, was honored at a tea on October 31, when her friends and 
members of organizations of which she is a member met at the home 
of Mrs. J. B. Noble, Waukesha. Dr. Tom Stine, president of the 
WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, presented Mrs. Tallmadge 
with a citation praising her work and service during the past years. 
The citation was accompanied by a check. She became a member of 
the local society in 1923, and was its secretary from 1932 until 
May, 1947. In 1945 she was appointed county historian by the 
county board of supervisors. 


A collection of some thirty original drawings made in Whitewater 
between 1859 and 1861 is in the possession of the WHITEWATER 
HISTORICAL SociETy. The artist, Henry E. Rile, as a boy came to 
Wisconsin with his family but returned East during the Civil War. 
These drawings were preserved in the family attic until last year, 
when a grandson found them and sent them to Whitewater. Scenes 
in the village, the near-by countryside, and the village of Oak Creek, 
near Milwaukee, are depicted in great detail. 

The Whitewater Society met jointly with the Walworth County 
Society and the county branch of A.A.U.W. on October 22, men- 
tioned above. 


The history of early Winnebago County as it was related to resi- 
dents by their forebears was presented at an Old Settlers meeting 
sponsored by the WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY held at Oshkosh on Sunday afternoon, November 2. 


CENTENNIALS 


The School Sisters of Notre Dame began their educational activities 
in America 100 years ago. One of the first buildings of the order in 
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America was erected in Elm Grove in 1859. There now are eighty- 
nine schools in Wisconsin founded by this order. 


A 100th anniversary issue of the Mineral Point Tribune, contain- 
ing forty pages of reminiscences, was enjoyed by its readers on Octo- 
ber 9. George Bliss, founder of the paper in 1847, had served an 
apprenticeship with Horace Greeley in New York preceding his 
coming to the Middle West. The present editor, David Morgan, put 
in many hours of strenuous work to supply the 100-year panoramic 
history of the community to the readers of the Tribune. Congratu- 
lations! 


For a century the Stamm House has “stood by the side of the 
road” at Pheasant Branch, a neighbor of Madison. The basement 
shows the hand-hewn logs, some of them still retaining their bark. A 
group of historically-minded persons met on Saturday and Sunday, 
September 27-28, to inspect this landmark. It is said there was a 
time when Pheasant Branch outranked Madison in importance on 
the stage coach lines. A brief history of Pheasant Branch and the 
Town of Middleton was prepared as a souvenir of the occasion. 


To note its 100th birthday, the Ozaukee Masonic Lodge No. 17, 
Port Washington, had a two-day program in November which was 
attended by some of the leading Masons of the State. Eight charter 
members were present at the first regular meeting on December 6, 
1847. The present temple was constructed in 1921 and today is still 
a showplace of the city. 


Ripon College observed its “ Second Century Program,” October 29- 
November 1, 1947, with the special days filled with addresses by 
notable guest speakers, panel discussions, presentations of citations, 
breakfasts, luncheon and banquet meetings; on the recreational side 
were parades, the Homecoming football game, and a dance. The 
objective of the four-day event is the increase of Ripon College’s 
capital by $5,710,000 during the next fifteen years. The immediate 
needs as presented by President Clark G. Kuebler include the re- 
building of the gymnasium, the construction of a women’s gymnasium 
and swimming pool, and the erection of men’s dormitories for fresh- 
men—including a dining hall and lounges. Administration and 
academic buildings, an addition to the library, a chapel, fraternity 
quadrangle, and sorority quadrangle are additional projects. Some 
$3,635,000 is needed to increase the endowment fund, for the pur- 
chase of land and the financing of scholarships and professorships. 


One hundred years ago the Racine County Bible Society was 
founded at Racine. Commemorating the event, special meetings were 
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held at the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church at Racine on October 12. 
The song festival on Sunday evening was conducted by Professor 
Richard Owen of Chicago. 


More and more century-old farms, still owned by the founders’ 
descendants, are being publicized during centennial time. Some 250 
persons visited the Prairie-Moor farm near Fair Water in early Sep- 
tember, when 100 years of Tinkham family ownership of the farm 
was observed. Three owners operated the farm up to 1899, and since 
then five tenants have managed the farm. Clayton H. Tinkham has 
owned the place since 1934. 


Mrs. Addie Pomeroy has an interest in the old John Mitchell farm 
of 420 acres in the vicinity of Gays Mills. John Mitchell’s deed is 
dated May, 1848, and Mrs. Pomeroy still recalls the old log cabin 
built by her grandfather. Indians often camped on the farm and 


trapped fur-bearing animals, and pioneer John spoke to them in 
their language. 


Out Hartford way the descendants of Christofer Schmidt met 
during late summer for a reunion on the old Schmidt farm, now 
owned by Barney Katzfey. Almost 150 relatives had a gay time at 
the picnic-reunion. There were games and prizes. Aunt Carrie Katzfey, 
eighty-three, won some bubble gum; Uncle Barney and Aunt Lizzie 
took first prize for their waltzing on the green; some of the “ small 
fry” went crabbing in the creek. Too bad Grandfather Schmidt 
couldn’t have prolonged his life to see what a jolly time he provided 
for his descendants. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Jaeger and their son Omar and his wife 
occupy their farm near Ixonia begun by Carl Jaeger, Sr. when the 
section was a wilderness. Theodore Jaeger took over in 1908 and be- 
came a successful dairy farmer. He also bred and raised horses until 
his tractor became part of his farm equipment in 1917. Omar now 
manages the 182 acres, but Father Theodore does more than “ putter,” 
he “ pitches in” when the farm days are extra long. 
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CHATS 
{Continued from page 260) 
with a further proposal. Why not send it to the members? The 
Executive Committee agreed at its last meeting, March 13, to do 
so for a three months’ trial period.‘ So beginning in April, our 
members will get monthly from the Society this four to six page 
newsletter. Please let us know what you think of it. Comments 
and ideas will be welcome. 


ACCORDING TO THE announced schedule, the Freedom Train will 
make its first appearance in Wisconsin at Superior, April 17. While 
the itinerary may be revised, one day stops are presently scheduled 
for consecutive dates between June 3 and June 11 at 
Madison, La Crosse, Eau Claire, Wausau, Oshkosh, 
Milwaukee, Racine, and Kenosha. The Train, spon- 
sored by the American Heritage Foundation, is carrying to the 
major centers of the country many precious symbols of the 
American heritage such as the Declaration of Independence, the 
original Constitution, and the Emancipation Proclamation, with 
the worthy object of securing: 


Freedom 
Train 


(1)A more active participation by citizens in the processes 
of democracy in the nation, and community, and in fulfilling 
the duties of American citizenship; (2) An increased awareness 
of our individual rights and liberties as guaranteed by the 
Federal Constitution and expressed in other historical docu- 
ments; (3) An augmented pride in our past and in our accom- 
plishments as a people; and (4) A wider recognition of our 
obligations to the world to maintain our free institutions as 


an example of democracy preserving the rights and dignity of 
the individual. 


Wherever the Train has made its appearance, people have 
thronged to view its treasures. To this Wisconsin will be no excep- 
tion. Indeed efforts are being made to prolong some of the stops 
now scheduled and to add still others because of advance indica- 
tions that crowds too large to be accommodated will attempt to 
board its cars. The appearance of this collection of treasures during 
the State’s Centennial year is a happy coincidence, for the basic pur- 
pose of both the Train and the Centennial observance is the same. 
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THE NEXT STATEWIDE Centennial festivities will mark the celebra- 
tion of Statehood Day, May 29. According to present plans 
(March 15) the ceremonies marking the actual Centennial of 
statehood will be inaugurated by the Governor at the 
Capitol, where Chief Justice Rosenberry will induct 
several hundred new citizens. This will be followed 
by a historical, civic, and military parade, headed by the new 
citizens and a Centennial array of a hundred flags carried by 
Scouts and 4-H members. About fifty bands from all over the 
State will be distributed through the fifteen sections of the parade. 
The first of these sections will consist to a large extent of a series 
of floats on the development of Wisconsin, each of which will be 
largely historical in content. This will be followed by sections 
on education, agriculture, transportation, Dane County, nation- 
alities, the military, veterans, fraternal orders, the circus, and a 
special section which will replace the usual Memorial Day parade. 
In the afternoon, while the Big Nine track meet is in progress at 
Camp Randall, the various nationality groups will stage special 
spectacles and shows in various city parks, there will be band con- 
certs in the Capitol Park, and a massed Dane County senior high 
school commencement at West High School. The evening will 
see a music festival in the University Stadium, featuring the fifty 
massed bands, nationality music, and a large scale fireworks display, 
including set pieces of an historic nature. 

Simultaneous observances will take place in other parts of the 
State as well. Green Bay has arranged a notable program for the 
day, and other communities are expected to follow suit. The Wis- 
consin Centennial three-cent stamp will go on first-day sale at 
post offices yet to be announced. Amidst the many activities of the 
day, it is to be hoped that our citizens will again be forcibly re- 
minded of the progress achieved in Wisconsin and the nation 
over the past century and rededicate themselves anew to the eternal 
battle to keep fresh the source springs of the mental and material 
power which has wrought such phenomenal changes in our civili- 
zation in so short a time. 


Statehood 
Day 
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Do YOU WANT the earliest—not the latest—data on when to 
plant your beans or dig your potatoes? Then be sure to read 
“Farming by the Moon,” by T. Fred Baker, the lead article in the 

first issue of Badger Folklore. What, you never heard 
Basger of Badger Folklore? Why that’s the new bulletin of 
Petiivores our budding affiliate, the Badger State Folklore So- 
ciety, and is scheduled for appearance early in April. Besides 
Colonel Baker’s article, the first issue contains a wealth of interest- 
ing data on collecting proverbs, Great Lakes lore, folk music, pig 
fairs, place names, the decorative arts, and lumber lore. 

This new publication is directed both toward those who enjoy 
the lighter side of folk history and toward the serious practitioner. 
It will provide an outlet for the information our folklorists collect 
and contain practical suggestions on how to work in various phases 
of the field. The style is popular, as befits its subject matter, and 
short, vivid presentations from amateurs are invited for future 
issues. Memberships, at $2.00 a year, are also in order, the treasurer 


being John W. Jenkins, curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Museum. 


CURATOR BANTA has forwarded without comment—which was 
not needed—a long newspaper clipping headed “ Weddells’ Estate 
is $1,756,452—Historical Society Chief Beneficiary.” The former 
Ambassador and his wife had earlier deeded their 
mansion to the Virginia Historical Society, which 
under the will now receives $200,000 outright, is 
named as the residual beneficiary of several trust funds totaling 
$125,000, and is given the residue of the estate not otherwise be- 
queathed together with “all books, manuscripts, furniture, por- 
traits, tapestries and other art work at the Virginia House.” We 
congratulate our sister historical society in Virginia upon receiv- 
ing such a magnificent benefaction—and we pause to pay tribute 
to the Weddells for their appreciation of the fact there are few 
finer ways in which to be remembered than through such a con- 


tribution to the preservation of the most cherished traditions of 
our people. 


Remember 
the Society 
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NosTALGIC MEMORIES are certain to be stirred by the Centennial 
project of the League of American Wheelmen in Wisconsin, which, 
in preparation for the national convention of the League in Mil- 

waukee, June 25-27, is collecting data for a memorial 

volume on all bicycle clubs in the State. Many of our 

members wil! recall the bicycle craze of the 1890’s when 
both sexes went peddling over Wisconsin’s hills and dales, the 
meets and races, the picnics and other glimpses of the pleasures 
of traveling which have since been so greatly expanded. The 
committee gathering the data for this volume wants information 
on any club, its date of organization, its charter members, its con- 
tribution to the campaign for better roads, stories of rides of mem- 
bers, pictures, copies of local club papers—anything, in short, 
pertaining to the history of the club. Send your information to 
James E. Lundsted, a former student assistant on our staff and 
now curator of history at the Oshkosh Public Museum. 


IT Is GOOD NEWS indeed that the National ‘Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America in the State of Wisconsin has brought out an- 
other edition of Juliette A. Kinzie’s famous Wau-Bun. This color- 

ful description of pioneer experiences in the Old 
W au-Bun , ; 

Northwest, particularly centering around Forts Dear- 
Roleone born and Winnebago, has retained its popularity to an 
unusual degree since its appearance in 1856. As in the last previous 
edition, the book will carry an introduction by the late Louise 
Phelps Kellogg of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and again 
the proceeds from the sale of the new printing will help finance 
the restoration and maintenance of the Indian Agency House at 
Portage, once the home of Mrs. Kinzie and now operated by the 
Colonial Dames. Orders at $3.75 are now being taken by the 
Colonial Dames in Wisconsin, Box 60, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


The index for Volume 30 of the MAGAZINE OF History (Sep- 
tember 1946—June 1947) is now ready for distribution. Any mem- 
ber wanting a copy should drop us a line. There is no charge. 





